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project fooused tpn a differentiated car^r" education approach 
ttiat c^mbi^li^ed a high l^vel of cognitive and affective concepts and pro- 
cesses beyond those normally provided in the regular schoal curriculum. 
Instructional str^itegles which accorrmodated the unique leai^ning styles of 
the gifted and^ talented were provided that copibined {rt-'rfepth sel f-inves^i- 
gat1(yrr"wi^h mentojrship/internshi p"^rxperiences . ^ . ; . 

■■ the exertijilary model that has been developed has. demonstrated effective 
methods and techniques fc^r providing career education^to gif'ted and .talented 
students at th^ Senior High level. ' Thi s model i^*4^repl i qated,^ can serve as 
an effecti ve 'approach that may be used by a^^ school district to serve the 

' r ■: ' .\ 

career development needs of this special population. 
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Major Activities. * - \ * 

Jhe .jna^ar accomplishments under each objectivif of the project are 
as follows: - . \ *^ 

Objective H ' ' . 



.The career gui fiance laboratory in the Department of Educational 
Psychology at Texas A&M University will be e^anded to include 
additional occupational informatjon, materials, simulation and 
games, testing materials and devices to provide sufficient in- 
depth self-evaluation and investiga^ifon by 'gifted and talented 
students ^during a Guidance . Laboratory Phase of the. 'program. ^ 



Much' of the month%pf July 1976 (first month of the project) was 
spent in revi^ewing current literature and assessing types ;of materials > 
to be used during the Guidance Laboratory Phase. The guidance laboSlory 
in the Department of Educational Psychology at, Texas A&M had" some career ' 
guidance materials, but such i^ems a<; College Boarc^ Decisions and; Qut- 
com.es. Lovejoy's Colle_ge Guides. Ameri£A»^Uni versi ti:es and Col 1 e^es , 
books and material from professional soci^tips and organizations, assort- 
ed tests (i.e..SpS. Strong- Campbe 14 Interest Inventory. Wark Values In- 
v entQry . Career M aturit y Inventory and Edvyards Personal Reference S chedul e) 
were added. Materials fbr rent or loan such as films .^.nd video tapes were ' 
also used. Project records refl-^c^ materj^ls existing in the Educaticfnal 
Psychology guidance laboratory prior to the projecV-a/d materials that were 
either purch,ased with project funds or "obtained free of charge from organi- 
zations and associaT:ions . M«f^erial-s in the^Guidance LaborFtory proved very 
sufficient for the first phase of the project (Guidance Laboratory Experience) 



' Resource materials werej used\during Phases 2 andX of th-^ project as 
well. Even though t»he students were nrt longer attending the lab^formally, 
their^interest in obtaining information about specific career fields was 
mai Stained. Additions were made" to the resource 'col 1 ecti on during the y<ea»" 



as inew publications bec^e available. The resource files were moved to 
the. staff offices at the close of Phase 1 so that ^rtici pants could have 
easy access to them. / — / 

Sutranaries of the evaluation instruments End results cf)testing pro- 
cedures for thi^" phase are included in the evaluation section of thi^ • 
report (page 24 and Appendix B ). , 



Objective #2 



Texas^A 



Professors at Texas^A&M University will be selected to serve 
as Mentors to the part^ici pants and conduct appropriate re- 
^ search experiences, laboratory, and/or field eJcperiences 
during a Mentors.hip'Labor^ory Phase of the program. 



'The Gutdance Laboratory Experience enabled the\. participants in the 



project to isolate a career interest area that seerm^ to offer opportunfty 
•to the Individual student for accomplishment and fulfillm^t. It i that / 
career a>eaA:the Mento'^t:hip Laboratory Experience addre<;sed. w 

During thp final two weeks of the^Guidance Laboratory, the students 
made decisions cor\cprninq first and "^Lca^nd caceer '^ieTd choice^ "Wiese 
choices^erved a< thp ba«;is;__fnr scheduling interview appointments for the 
students (participants) with ^ professor(s) of advanced studies i)i the; 
career* fields indicated. Mentorship assignments were as follows: 



Stu<Jent 

Scott ^aunders^ 
Randal 1 Ra^f 

Wallace Harwood^ 



CdfiP^er Field(s)^ 
Theate^^ Arts 

Law V 



Mentor 



Robert j^Wenck , Director 
Theater- Arts 



1 



Electrical Engr. 
Data Processing 



Jack Woods, Attorney ^ . [ 
Ass ' t* Professor 
Political Science Dept. 

Charles Adams, Systen^ Analyst 
3/4 Tjmd Data Processing 
1/4 Tin^ Electrical Engr. 



RJC 



Student 

Meg Bury ' * 
Jack1 Fr^und 

Jul 1^ Straw 



Wark Dixon 
Damn Buffi ngton 



Karen Abei^th 




H^len Marquis 



Lauren- Stacell 
^ike EarrTe 
Karen Mallett 
Martha Lambert 



Career FieldKs) 
• _ 

Music Therapy 
Psychology 

Education 



Civil Engineering 
Physics 

Nuclear Physics 
Wildlife Science 
j^usic 
EntertainmentX 



Merchandisi ng 
Business Management 
Personnel Management 
Marketing 



Arnold LeUnes* Ass' t. -Prof . 
De»t, of Psychology 

Jahies l^racht, Ass^t. Prof. ^ 
Educational CurricuVuirt <8i . ' 
Instruction Dept- \ ' ' 

Leonard D. Webb, ftW^c^ Prof 
Civil Engineering^Dept. ^ ' 



Donald Naugle, Ass/t. Pr9f. 
Phjfsics Dept. * :? 



..-St 



David YoungblocJdf^AAssoc, Prof. 
.Cyclotron InstitutV 



James Teer, Dept, Head' ^ / ^ 
Wildlife & Fisheries Dept, \ 



Robert 5oone 
Music Coordinator 



Hal Gaines, Assoc • Direc 
Menjorial Student <;ente» 



Samirel Gillespie. Dept.; Head ^ 
Marketing Dept. 



, Each placement could be a novel in itself. The university professors 
provided each student With a "close-up" of his/her particular field. Each 
was careful fo provide wide exposure to the area so that the student would 
be ^epar§«(^ for the decision he/she would have to make in choosing a loca-' 
tiorT for Phase* 3, Working Internship- Experience. 

4 Ea'dh participant in Phase 2 was required to keep a daily log of activi- _^ 
tie^, . The log. served a two-fold purpose,' (1) H provided the student with ^ * 
a record of accompl ishments^ and could be usetl*as a reference for retrieving 
inTO)rmation .qai ' ' • . ^ 

^ the'-project staff to monitor experiences o^ the students during .this phase. 



.gained during the mentorship, and (2) a copy of the log helped < 



Periodic visits to mentOrship sites by the prefect staff hel ped* to "^ma 



in/ain 
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gOQsl lines of communication. fij'ther reporting of the comraQnaliiies 
^nd observations gleaned 'from. the participant's log files are repbrted 



fn the evaluation -section of this report as well as evaluaJ|ipn procedures 
that -were conducted during, this phase (page 46). 
V. V^eminars were held jwery three weeks- during the Mentorship Phase. 
Theie seminars provided^a time for sharing of experiences among the 
pai^ici pants a/id. helped to maintain the comaraderie within the gr\)ug that 
ha^.deve>oped during the Gfiidance Laboratory Phase. It should be noted 
thp't all of the participants (15) and all of the alternates (5) partici- 
pated in both Phases 1 and 2 of the project. 

. Qtiective #3 



4; Business, industry, and labor individuals will be selected 
to conduct actual work experiences for the participants 
during an Internship Phase of the program. 



;^Thp j^rif?hg Internship Expev i^nre (Phase 3 of the project) began on 
\ '^^.bniary 28, 1977 , and rontini^ i-h rough May ?X ,.].)<;t the Mentnr<;hin 
.^^se' had built upon the Guidance Laboratory Phaser <=o the Workina Tn- 
; tfffiship Phase built upon jihe ^Mentorsh i n piiase. 
^ , . , Tisto weeks pj-ioAto completion of Phase 2. each participant was asked 
to.id^tjfy a specific career aril? that, he/she would l^ke to pursue during 
th^.i3ext phase of the' project. 'This choice flbwed from the broad 
e/posure to the care^ fieltt- to which each was assigned during 'the M^ntor- 
. ^ >ship Phase (see Tai)le 1, page 5). 

While the project fer-pposal had not included f u.l 1 participation of 

~Ni.he -^l tern^tes, they 'fiad al h beert served -^j^^ing Phase<i l and ^ It was 
\ ' > 

rdj^orted to the ^^tudeofs that only the 15 fult participants could be 
\ . . ■ \ •. " ' 

paid during the Working Internship Phase because of budget limitations 



Carttr Interesta of «Par£lclpant8 



Sex 



Areas of Interest 
early In Guidance Lab 



''Career choices repprted 
^n dfarlng middle of Lab 



Choice 'f(Jr 
Hentorshlp 



Bufflngton 



F 
H' 




FllCM ^ 

**Freuncl ^ 
4 



Plapp 



Mflith, Physics, Biology 

Architecture, Engineering 
(petroleum -or architectural) 
Aerospace " 

Mualc Therapist, Special 
Education. Forestry 



Forestry, lUdlo Disc- 
] oclcey , Woodworking 

Communications. Faslvion 
design. Forestry 



Engineering, Tranapor- 
cation, Architecture 

Management • Buainess , 
Viiailfo ' 



Teachings CovinseUng, 
FnrfiH t rv 



Ray 



Engineering, Archl- 
repo^ t *.Y 

CompM'cr *?cienc<i» Medi- 

Psycho 1 L>;( V , Performing 

Journnl iet , Sound 'l^sliiT^ 

Pol 1 r Icft 1 Science , 
loMrnaHwt, Writ***" 

Journalism 
Pol tt ics 
Miith4»raat lea 



Physics 

Civil Engineering 
Architecture 



Music Therapy, 
Forestry 

Wildlife i Fisheries 
Forestry 

Recreation & Parks, 
Veterinary Medicine, 
Radio & TV 

Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 

Retail Photography/ 
Businea'B , Import/ 
Expor^ buaineaa 

Mnoic, Cnmp Counsellpg 



Social Work, Pgyrhology 



E4 ec tries 1 Engln"'' * iftg 



Pereof^iv'.i '■I'^x^^ Bank 

Performin>t \rra , ySihlU 

Language Spp*- < al ist , 
.Toiir'tial "1 

Political Srioncp, 
louTTi^^lism 

Law 
MRth 



Cholge for 
Internship 



Physics 
Civil Engineerj.ng 

^ Psychology (stj^l 
wants music 
therapy) 

Wlldllie & 
Fisheries 

Television 
, Bro&deaatlng 

Civil Engineering 

MArketl^g 



Mu»lc 



PflVchg loRy 
Computer S< lenc€ ^ 



Texas Transpor- 
tation .Institute 

Brazos Valley 
Mental Heeljph 
Center • 

LGL, Ltd. , U.S. Inc. 
(Environmental iats) 

Sporca C«tster 
KAMU-TV 



Spencer Buchannan 
& Associ (Engineers) 



B^nd (A&M Consoli- 
dated Middle School) 

Spe'^laJ. Ediicatlon 
<A&H Miadle School) 

Agency Record* 



MArV*r, lri« 

V 

University Ente* 
^lnn»*»T^t C<»or*'i' 

Televlalon , 
Rroadcaotlng 

Television 
Broadcast ing 

Political Science 



Rtir V» ' •» Vti^h i ens 



Comml n»3i 0^1 

Black Hat Saloon 
fN^Hhr Club) . 

^Sports Caater 
* KAMll-TV 

Radio Station 
KTAM A KORA 

Brazos County 
Attorney Office 



Saund4frH M 



*Scr.iw 
^**Vai* t <mo 



K 
M 



High School Teacher, , 
L«v F.n f orcemcTit 
A^chaeolog^ 

Pnyrh' » I i^pv , Ar i , 



Musir. Ha'ch. Education 

PhyHic Ian , Hiscor^nn 
Phys I c iftt 



Dr AiQA t < ^ Art a 



Harket liiR- Fashion 
Merchnnd I R in^^ , Flnvl **o»^ • 
mrnCo 1 ♦ Rn 

Rdurnt ton. Pflyrhlntry 
PhyR 1 r t Ht 



1 Q late • ^ 

**^ Efjjr^ ' M*^"* did noc"^ participate In Internship 



MarU<»t. ing 
Education 



RiMll« Station WTAW 



Gentiemen's Quarter 
(Men's Vurnl*;hings) 



however, if a ny^ participant beca 




to participation 



Phase 3, 



.the first alternate ct)uTi3 take his/her^lace'. Further, any^l tennate. 

r - - 

that would like to participate in Phase 3 as. a' vol unteer would be . 
served Uy the projiect. ^ ' ' . • 

One participant was unable to participate Jn Phase 3 because of 

''j ■ ' 

course' requi reme4nts and extra-cuVrlq^lar Commitments' at the high school. 

The first alternate took his place. One alternate chose' to participate 

as atvolunteer during Phase 3 and was plated accordingly. 

Jhe Working Internship Phase was-^s diverse in-^ilacements as the 

Mentorship Experience Phase, Since no prearranged placements had been 

set up. It was possible to tailor these to the neB<Js of the individual 

Student- It placed/a great deal of pressure on the project staff in terms 

of time, but each placement was madeAsuccessfully- 

Each student was interviewed by the internship site supervisor prior 

to placement in much the same way a new employee would be screened by a# ' 

k 

company. Only when bdi^h the student and the supervisor were in agree- 
ment, was the placement>^made. 

Working Internship placements were as follows: ^ 



Student 
^ , Dam&n Buffi ngton 



Meg bury 



Dennis Chester 



Julia Crawford 



ERLC ^ 



Supervisor 
Dr. Gene Booth 

Jack D. Will iams 

Benny J. Gall away 
Raymond Ho 



Location 



0 



\ 



Texas Transportation 

Institute 
Texas A&M University 

Central Brazos Valley 
Mental Health Center 
Bryan, Texas ' . 

LGL Limited-U.S. Inc. 
Bryan, Texas 

KAMU Television 
Texas A&M University 



Studen^ 
Mark Dixon 



'^Pricllla /lies 
Jacki Freund 
Wallace Harwood 
Karen Malltett 
Martha Lambert, 
Hel en Marquis 
Dwayne Parsons 
Amy Plapp > 
Randall Ray 
Scott^Saun^rs 
Lauren Stacell 



s Supervisor 
Ed Burkhart 



Anna Marie Guffey. 



Jim W.^ Ross # 



David Nobles 
Charles' Gillespie 
B. F. Vance 

John Paul Jones 

I 

Mel Chastain 
Dan Acree 
Roland Searcy 
Bob G. ^111 . 
Phil ip. Tremont 



Location 



Spencer Buchannan &^ 
Associates 
Bryan, Texas 



A&M Ifiddle School 

Col lege/- Station, Texas 



A&M Middle School 

Collegia Station, Texas ^ 

Agency Records Control 
Bryan, Texas 



;^n 



Texas Employment Commis 
Bryan, Texas 

Ruth's Fashions 
Bryan, ^exas 

Black Hat Saloon 
College Station, Texas 

KAMU Television 
Texas A&M University 



Radio Stations KTAM & KORA" — 
Bryan, Texas 



County Attorney 
Bry^n, Texas 

^ Radio Station WTAW 
Bryan, Texas 

Gentlemen's Quarter 
Bryan, Texas 



Table 1 (page 5) provides information on each student regarding 
the flow of experiences during the^sthree phases of the project. Evaluation 
of the data collected during this phase is included in the evalulitibn 
section of thi^ report. 

Objective #4 • 
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Graduate student Res^ar^h As^^ociates will be selected and will demon- 
strate expertise in appropriate career guidance techniques for the 
gifted and talented. Including conducting Evaluations of participants' 
Guidance Laboratory learning assignments-, developing community rela- 
tionships, and in supervising Mentorship and Internship arrangements. 
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^cause-iof a better^ than 30% budget cut when the project was funded, 
oxily o^e paid Research Associate was -retained in t^he revised b^^dget. 
HpWver, ^wo graduate -students in the College of Education at Texas A&M^ 
^Univgr^ity have" worl<ec[ 9^ projec^as unpaid interns because of their 
interest in cajreer education, gifted and talented s^dents, and for the 
experience they could gain through this project. Robert (^odsey, a doc- 
topafl student in Educational Psj-cholo^, was the paid .Research Associate. 
Thfe Research Associate and the Interns have shown keen interest in the pro- 
ject and have had or developed the needed competencies to meet their re- 
ponsib4>M^ies to the project. Reports of this supervision are further high- 
lighted on pages 23, 49, and 60 in the evaluation section of this report. 

Objective #5 , 



Identification criteria will be established for selection of 
students into the program from the-^target high school, in- 
cluding test scores, teacher recommendations, and classroom 
performance. C_ 



- The target audience of the project was determined to be gifted and 
talented high school seniors enrolled in A&M Consolidated High School,^ 
College Station, Texas. Screening for such programs typically begins with 
a referral system designed to identify all possible candidates followed 
by employment of either single 6r multiple criteria assessn^nt for identi- 
fication'and selection. -Generallyi a multiple cr»iteria approach is rec- 
c^iiiTier.ded by researgj;i on the topic and is parf'icul arly desirable in an 
instance where limited positions are available for a relati vely large 
population of gifted and talented students. This was the case jDf the 
target high school. For example, the senior class numbered approximately r 
160 students, eleven of whom qualified as National Merit Finalists which 
TS a larger percentage of the class than might be expected. 



- X • . ^ 

Referral for Screening (Identificatiaa) 

In August, ^ referral brbchure was pi^i^tfiiL (see Appe^ix A) which 
' de^ci^ibed the projec^^and soHcited referrals of possible participants. 
It was* made avai 1 abl e'^o^ all Students in the senior cla^^, teachers and 
administrators in the school, parents and interested parties from the. 
community. A meeting was hel\^ at the school sit^to further explain 
the project and answer questions. The project was advertised through 
local ^edia (TV, radiojvand newspapers), also. Referrals were accepted 
1^ from all sources incl udi nV^s^udents referring themselves, I^imately, 
forty-six students were referred , forty-two of whom chose. to participate 
in the screening process (the remaining four were not interested in the 
' project). The high school has a low' percentage of minoVity students 

(15%) and none were referred. Sex breakdown was 18 males and 24 females. 

Screening Process (Identification) . ^ 

As previously mentioned, it was decided that multiple criteria 
should be utilized in screening, and thus, the forty-two students were 
evaluated in the following areas through processes indicated: 

a) GENERAL INTELLECTUAL ABILITY: The Lorge-Thorndi ke Intelligence 
Tests College Edition, Verbal and Non-verbal Forms, were 
administered. 

b) CREATIVE THINKING ABILITY: The Torrance Tests of Creative 



■J 



Thinking , Verbal and Non-verbal Forms, were administered. 

c) ACADEMIC ABILITY- The Iowa Tests of Ed^^tional Development 
were administered. 

d) SPECIFIC TALENT ABILITY: Each student identified .a talent 
area and a mixture of testing and expert judgement was utilized 



FRir 



^i^testi ng' was efficient, such instruments as the Pi fferenatia-l 
^ptitude Test/M echanical Abilities Test were administered. In 
, the, case of areas such al drama and music, auditipn^ were con- 
V du<i|ite.d'_by experts In' art, an' exp|^t rated products of the 
student^ In bus'iness leadership, a local bank president 
(recently selected as one of ten outstanding business leaders 
in^exas) interviewed students. ^ 

e) SCHOOL SUCCESS: Each student's cumulati ve grade average for 
high school years was recorded from school documents. 

f) BEMAVIOrA^ CHARACTERISTICS: The RenzuH i>Hartman ^ehavloral 
CharacterT?t1cs Scale (which yields ratings on leadership, 
creativity, and learner and motivational characteristics) was 
filled out by teachers chosen by the students. 

g) PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS: The student fiTled out a. Personal 
Information Questionnaire listing all past accomplishments, 
such as honors and awards, club and community activities, 
work experiences, and significant life experiences. 

For final selection, a point-weighting-system was employed* for per- 

formancefs in ^ach area and point totals calculated for each student 

(see Appendix B). The weighting system was as follows: 

High: 3 points 

Moderate: 2 points 
Low: ' 1 pQi nt 

Other: 0 points 

In each area, cutoffs were set for these weights. For example, 

intelligence test cutoffs are listed below: 1 

J High: 132 IQ and above" 

Moderate: 124 IQ through 131 JQ 

Low: . 118 IQ through 123 IQ 

Other: , 117 IQ and below. . • 
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Consistencj^qross tesl^ instruiTtentsTS^Nmai^ through setting weight 

./Tutof-fc at scores rApresegti ng-^iipp'roximataly the same piercentnes from . 

^ • J ; " \ — , 

norms." Experts (l^nductijig audi tions , judgements, and i ntervTi ews rated * 

■ f ' ' . • 

^students on Scales ^nd provided a summary judgement of high, nroderate, 
low or r>o potential . Weight cutoffs were set for*.the BehavioVal Th^rac- \ 
teristics^cale and high school grade averages.' Finally, two of the staff 
rated the Per^orWl Information Questionjiaires (see Appendix C) and pro- 
duced judgements on the quality of pasi ajccompl i shments as being high, ^ 
moderate, low, or nq signific^ant number. . «. 

The last step was to total points across the criteria and ranlt , 
students according to these ^o$2ils (see Appendix B). The fifteen highest- 
students became full participants and th^ next five, alternates. One 
student sielectjed decided not to j'pin the ^project due to numerous otKer 
activities and was replaced the next hi^ghes'^t. Sex breakc^own on par- 
ticipants was- 9 mafes and 11 females. 

' * V 

Objeetl vJe- #6 ' I 
— — - ■ ? 



.^s^Pre-Prcgram Inforpiation Packets will be developed about the - 
' nature of the program to permit students and parents to 
decide on. parti ci pationVi n the program. 

t ^ -—4 



Thes&^ program packets were developed and given to parents and students 

(1-5 selected participants and 5 alternates) at a pre-program informational 

meeting. The packets contained information on the gifted and talented 

project pius information about career edjucation and the special needs of 

gifted and talented individuals Including the following: 

• :'jCharacteri sti cs of Gifted Children . Working Internship 

\. Career Education . High School Credit 

. Career Guidance . Discrimination Prohibited Disclaimer 

. Guidance Laboratory . Disclaimer 

. Mento.rship Laboratory • Brochure on Center for Career 
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Development & Occiipati onal Preparation 
Brochure on Q^eer Education for 
Gifted & Talefft^d Project. 
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Further informa^on on the attainment of this oljjetftive >^ included in 
the Evaluationf sectiotr on page 24. 

Objective W * . 



Meotorship and Internship Supervisors' Information Packets 
jvflj be developed to initiate supervisors t6 this phaise of 
the program. 



An Information Packet wa« developed to describe the Gifted_a«d 
Talented Project in general and to, give specific information about /both 
the l^torship Phase and Internship Phase. Project staff members made 
appointments with prospective mentors to talk about the ^pectations of 
the project, the type of student to be assigned and to leave the packet 
of materials explaining the scope of the program. The same procedure 
was used in interviewing prospective site supervisors' during Phase 3. 
Copies of the Mentorship/Internship Information Packets are available 
in the project files. Discussion of these packets is included in the 
evaluation section on pages SO and 60. 

Objective #a - ^ 



Evaluation of student progress during the program will be 
conducted to identify strengths, weaknesses, and needed 
modifications where problems exist. 




Student progress within the program has been evidenced in a number 
of ways. One of the most visible has been the sequential movement through 
the three program phases from broad career interest areas to a s*)ecific 
discipline to an experience with a narrow component within that field. - 
Table #1 on page 5 shows the progression for each student. 

Another interesting aspect of the program related to Objective #8 
and evidenced by Table #1, is the number of non-traditional occiipations 
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... ■ . ■ ■ . . ' .... > . ' , 

to which the female students were /attr?de;J:ed. All. pha5es of the program 
sought to Eliminate sex ts'ias and st^reotypi ng ^from the experiences of ♦ 
fhe participants. . ' • ^ ' « ^ % 

. Student prog>^ess was further noted in the pre-post testing using 
the Career Education Measiurement System ( CEWS ) . Th-f s ser i es was de^ 
veloped from a statewide survey conducted td. better define career 
education in terms of the attitudes, knowledge , and skills required 
of 17-year ol d.- students . ^These student behavi ors or characteristics 
were called "student outcomes" and from this ^udy, test instruments 
that wouiiK measure 177 of these learner oujeonies that were judged ^ 
"basic" werte designed,. The CEMS pre-post tests showed' si gni fi cant gains ^ 
of the project participants. Detai le^ i nfofmati on together, with a 
summary of the testing is presented on pagjB 26 in the .eval uati on section 

of this report. 

* • "rv. ■ ^ 

''1 

Objective §^ , 



A system of scheduling and transportation plan will be developed 
that will coordinate with the target school's existing scheduling 
program-. . 



The A&M Consolidated School. Distrid^ worked vei^closely with the 
project staff in correlating transportation -arrangements with the needs 
^of the project participants. 

uuring the development of the project proposal, estimated trclnspor- 
tation costs were built into the' proposal. When the (guidance Laboratory' 
Phase began, records of mi 1]^ tr^iveled and driver hours were kept. The 
students }eft the high school campus at 9:30 A.M. by school bus and re- 
turned to the school at 11:30 A.M. each day.. Monthly bills were submitted 

\ 

er|c ' '-O , 
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1/ 

to the. Research Foundation in itemized form for payment^ the A&M _ 
Consolidated School ^Istrict ' s Office of Transporta-t)ion. "v3* 

It was thought tJiat- i t V^^ul d. be necessary to have bot;<V' morning and 
afternjaon bus routes during the MerTtorshi p ,Phase due to mentors ' schedules 
and* students '• schedul i ng problems. This did rrot materialize, however.-' 
All mehtorship arrangements requiring transportation were scheduled in 
the morping'. The arive\ ?chQtki'(ed stops across the campus adjacent J6 
mentorshi p- assignments for borh arriva^ls and departures, ) 

Studenjts furnished their own transportation during the Working In- 
ternship' Phase • ^ , ^ ^ 

Objective #10 



^ "Guide to Career Educati on for the Gifted and Talented'* 
will be prepared. - • 



A monograph of the project in out-line foniidt has Been prepared for 
use in the dissemination of information rela^tive to replication of the 
prdject, C^re^r Education for Gi f ted and Tal ented. Hi gh School Students , 
The' intent of the monograph is to provide an overview of each phase of 
the program plus task orientation and evaluation areas. This concise, 
sequential approach should be very useful to schools seeking a frarne- 
work around w^hich to build a program that will meet the unique needV^tit 
th^jimul ti potenti al ed studen^^. 

r\ copy of this monograph is contained in Appendix K. 



O bjj^ctive #11 



Each*" student^ partici pant will identify a career field and 
an al ternati ve^ that offers promise of fulfillment in 
addition to achievement. 



IaiI partici'pants identified career fields of primary interest and 
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^promise for them, a^d the parti ci pants ' selections ^re Mrvcluded in the 
preceedingv section of this report (see Table # 1, page ^ 



ctive #12 • ' - * , ' \ 



Each studeiit participant wi.l 1 be able to describe "Wig life> 
style required by the careers identified.,' the dispositi-og 
and personal characteristics necessary for the careers and 
the responsibilities that accompany the work. ^ 



Each "plarticipant wp^tte detailed descriptions o^R^,Uiej£a reer fields 
they identified as firs-t and second choices from their interest areas. 
Copies of the descriptionsr-4^hich included a general* descri ption of the 
career fields occupations vrftf^ the field, 1 i festyl e assoc'i ated wtth 
this work, preparation needed, future outlook for the field, reason for 
choice, and expected Income) were retain^^^^ the student record folders 
maintained by project staff for each participant. These reports were 
monitored by the project staff In accordance wi^th project standards. 
Descriptions that were lacking in Information were returned to- students 
for more study. Project staff members assi stecT parti ci pants in seeking 
information and in organizing the ma.terial. 

^ I 

Objective #13 




Each participant will demonstrate increased positive attitudes 
toward his regular school program. 



Through the use of teacher and parent questionnaires, visitations 
with school staff, and interaction with the student participants, project 
Staff gained evidence td indicate that the participants maintained their 
positive attitudes toward thej^r regular school programs or increased thei 
positive attitudes. Results of teacher and parent ques ti onnai re^-^re 
described in detail' 'in the e>>aluation section of this report on pafees 35 
and 38. 
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'Objective #^4 ~ ^ ' \ 

\ ~- r \ ^ " 

^ I -'^Pa rents of studpnt^articipantSTwin 'demoXstrate^increased ^ 
interest in andj awareness of th^ Career select^iO n x»rocess. . 

TJtiS' objective jwas modified as reported^ n the mid-year reporjt^. 
Details qf thi^ modification are listed on ^^i^ 70 under Item 1?, 
Anticipated Changes and/or Problems. ; 

Questionnaires were mailed regi*?varly to parents of s4:iid^nts for 
evaluation purposes Parent conferencies and telephone conviirfations 
with lA^rent^ provided additional information. The parents Almost ex- 
clusiveoJ-'+ftdicat^d they were pleased withKthe. overall program. Many 
made suggestions for c^an^s or improveiynts in program in the 

comment section of ithe evaluat'ion* Many of these suggestidtis were 

> 

Incorporated during the year. 

I . -\ 

w Copies of the Iquestionnaires and analysis of the results are in- 
cludfed in the evaluation section of this report on /pages 34, 35, 50, 
60-61 and Appendix *^D.^ - ' 



/ 
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10. Proi^cOartici pants ' ^ ■ ' — < 

i% The ncimbers ihcUjded on the PartYer'pdnt Summary wej^e^^de rived from 

the fol^pwing groups: , ~ ^- . •• sH' 
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" ^mor ^gh- All participants JxatTre^hed^elfth grade standing* 
prior to selettion foV tH^ prbject. 

Teachers . All jregular classroom teachers ii* the high school who' 

^ f 

taught 'one or rhore of the projett participants received a monthly 

questionnaire on each studen-t to try to measure impact of the ^ 

' ' ' ' ' * , K ' : 

project and to obte^ln suggestlo^is for improvement. 

• >> ' *i 

Counsel ors > The three^ high school counselors worked ver*y closely^ 

with project personnel during each phase of the project and were 

most helpful in serving as,lirfl^)n between the high school faculty 

and the project staff. 

Admin lustra tors . The project co-directors, principal investigator^^ 
school superintendent assistant superintendent, high school prin- 
cipal, secondary curriculum coordinator and the director of public 
relations had a very close working refaVi-Qinshi p all during the""^ ^ 
project. Without "the enthusiastic support of the /scfcofOl ' s admin- 
i strati ve s.taff, this program could not have enjoyed the success 
that it has achieved. 

Members of the Business/ Labor/ Industry Communi ty . Th^se people 

are the internship si te so^ervi sors who were willing to provide 

• •» 
executive type internsh.i ps to project participants. 



Un iversity Professor s. These people are primarily professors of 

(^provided mentorshi p^^x 



advanced studies at the univiersity wh^ provided mentorshi p^x- 
^ periences to project participants. 
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11. Evaluation 

fy B^^wuse of budget restrictions, evaluation was a major responsi- 

blVTty of the project staff and not of the third party evaluator. 
However, a third party evaluator (Educational Systems Associates, Inc., 
3445 Executive Center Drive, Suite 205^ Austin, Texas 78731) was re- 
talned to monitor all evaluation activities. The evaluation responsi - 
bilities of Educational Systems Associates are described in Figure 1 
and a copy of their evaluation report is contained in Appendix L; 

> One of tHe first responsibilities of the project staff was* to^ 

develop an evaluation plan bas^ed on the project proposal and a time 
^schedule for all evaluation activities. This evaluation plan and time 
schedule was as follows: 



EVALUATION PLAN - GIFTED & TALENTED^'Pl^CratCT 
Phase 1 - Guidance Laboratory Exppr lencje 

Evaluatio n Ac tivity Date ^ Responsibility 
Records op expansion of 

Guidance Laboratory Sapt I07fi Poison 

Monitor progress of July 1976 

research a$<;ociates A Juop 1077 Rormar^ ^ Na^l> 

interns 



3. 



Records on parti cip^t 
selection process 



Aug, - Sept . 1976 Nash 



4. information packets for 



1 



students & parents , Sept. - Nov, 1976 Colson, Godsey, 

. " Evers, Mayfield 

5. Profiles of participants 

(QEMS, Career Maturity Sept. - Nov. 1976 Colson, Godsey, 

^ Inventory* SpS, etc.) ' Evers. Mayfield 

6. Parent reaction--use of 

Parent Questionnaire End of Phase 1 Colson & Godsey 
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Figure 1 
Project Evaluation Audit Plan 



Beginning of Project 



1 



.Pre-Visit Analysis of 

Objectives and Evaluation 
Plan 

•Review of Data Gathering 
Processes 

.Review of Data Gathering 
Instrurrtents \ 



' . Initial Visit 


C. 


.On-site Audit of Evaluation 
Process 




.Review of Guidance Lab 
Procedures 


— 


•r "I' 




.Third On-site Visit 


F. 


.Review of Working 

• Internship Procedures 


* 


.Review of Data Collected 
in Mentorship Phase 

•Recommendations 




> 



Second On-site Visit 

Review of Mentorship 
Lab Procedures 

Review of Data Collected 
in Guidance Laboratory 
Phase 



Recommendations 



-Final On-site Visit ^ 

-Review of Data Collected 
Internship Phase 

.Observations Concerning 
Replication 

.Final Report 
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EvaTAiation Activity 

7. Recorcis on participants' 
career choices & written 
descriptions of career 
fields chosen 

8. Teacher Quest ionnafre 

9. Student Questionnaire 
evaluating Phase 1 
activities 

10. Records on scheduling 
and transportation 
plan 



Date 



End of Phase 1 



r 



Responsibility 



Col son, Godseyv 
Evers, Mayfi eld's 



End of eadh month Godsey 



Weekly on Friday Col son & Godsey 



Sept, 1976 
June 1977 



Col son 



Phase 2 - Mentorship Laboratory Experience 



4. 

5. 

a. 

1. 



Ev-aiuation Activity . 

Mentiorship Questionnaire- 
impressions of mentors 
& listing of student 
activities 

Student Questionnaire 
evaluating Phase 2 
activities 

Monitor progress of 
research associafp % 
interns 

Information packet 
for Mentors 

Parent reaction-- 
use of Parent 
Questionnai re 

Teacher Questionnaire 

Records on scheduling 
and transportation plan 



Date 

Midway through 
Phase 2 and at 
the end of 
Phase 2 



Responsibility 



Borman, Nash, 
Col son 



Weekly on Fri'dav Colson & Godspy 



July 1976 
June 1Q77 



Nov. 1^76 



Borman & Nash 

Col son, Godsey, 
Evers . Mayf i el d 



End of Phase 2, Colson & Godsey 
End of each month GQdsey 



Sept. 1976-- 
June 1977 
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, Phase 1 - working 
Eval uation' Acti vit: 



1. intern Supervisor 
Questionnai re- 
Impressions of super- 
visors & listing of 
student activities 

2. Student Questionnaire , 
evalifating Phase 3 
activities 

3/ 'Monitor progress of 
research associates 
and interns 

4. Information packet 
for internship 
supervisors 

5. Parent reaction— use 

• of Parent Questionnaire 

6. Teacher 'Questionnaire 

7. Records on scheduling 
and transportation 
plarv t 

' 8. Final Report and "Guide 
to C§ireer Educatiorf for 
the lifted & Talented" 



Internship- Experience 



Date . 

Midway through 
Phase 3 and at 
the end of . 
Phase^ 



Responsibility 



Borman* Nash, 
Col son 



Weekly on Friday Col son & QoMy 



July 1976- 
June 1977 



January 1977 



Borman & Nash 



Col son, Godsey, 
Evers, Mayfield 



E^i of Phase 3 Col son & Godsey 
End of each month Godsey 



Sept. 1976- 
June 1977 



May )!• .l')""" l''^? 



Col son 



Borman, Nash, Col son 
RoHcgy,- Fvpv: . Mayfield 



P ro.iect Evalu atiorL Actlv.itles_and Resu.lts 

Usin7 the format of the prereedinq .valuation plan of the three project 
phases, each evaluation activity listeH by n...ber U adH.esseH n.^attv^ly 
in the' following corresponding items. , 
PHASE 1 - GUIDANCE \aBORATORY EXPERIENCE 

1. Records on expansion of Guidance Laboratory: 

Project records reflect materials existing in the Educational 
Psychology Guidance Laboratory «pri or to the project and the 
materials that were either purchased with project funds or 
obtained free of charge from organizations and Associations. 
• Materials in the Guidance Laboratory proved very sufficient 
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based on student use andr student reaction* 

Monitor progress of research associates: ' 

The project had one Research Associate being paid with project 
funds. Two unpaid Interns who were graduate students in the 
College of Education at Texas A&M Universit^y volunteered their 
services because of their interest In the project. The paid 
Research Associate, Robert Godsey, is a doctoral student In the 
Department of Educational Psychology. Both the Interns and the 
Research Associate have shown keen interest in the project and 
have had or developed the needed competencies to meet their 
responsibilities to the project. The Project Co-directors and 
Principal Investigator monitored the progress of the Research 
Associate and Interns through observations and frequent meetings 

Records on participant selection process: 

Th*? par^^c^pa^^ '^plection proress was de^^cribeH in Section 
g of thi<^ rpp<^>rt Torty-six s t-»'ripnt*«; w^rp Kpfpvred, f<^*ty two 
of whom r'ho«;p fo p^Y^i<"'pat^ ' fhf> «:rropninq pvort3«;s ^turfp^^* 
folHor<: r ot» f i rt i r^g fr«;^ information, aud'^'on v^sul^'^^ iTifov^ 
mat"* on ohtainpd f r o"i ^rhool i^^corHc;, atr , havp be<^n mainf^^T^oH 
for all 4? 5t4jH^ar>fs participating irt the scrppninq prOCPS^^ . 
For final splprtion, a po i n t -we i qh t i nq - sy s tern was emplayed for 
performances ir> parh area and point totals calculated for each 
student (see Append i ces A , B ^ C ) , Students who parti ci pa ted 
in the screening process but who were not selected as partici- 
pants or alternates were provided information on their scores • 
on the various mpasurement dev i ces and i nterpreta 1 5 or^ «; of the 
f i ndi ngs . 
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4. Information packets for students and parents: 

Pre-program information packets were ^developed and ^iveh ^- 
to parents and students at a pre-program informational meeting. 
Copies of the information packet are available in the project 
files as described on page ^1 under Abjective Number 6. 

5. Profiles of participants: ^ * 

Four instruments were administered to participants during the' 
Guidance Laboratory, including (1) the Strorig-CampbeTl Interest 
Inventory of the Strong Vocational Interest Bl ank (S. C. 1 . I . ) 
- (Campbell, 1974), (2) The Self-Directed Search (S.D.S.) by John 
L. Holland (19-70), (3) the survey instrument of the Career 
Education Measurement Series (C.E.M.S.) developed by the Texas 
Education Agency (1975) and (4) the Career Maturi ty Inven tory 
(C-M.I.) by John 0. Crites fl973). Each instrument except the 
S • C T - T , wa^ irpr^Hm f r> 1 <; t f^^reH Hiirlr^Q t-ho fir^al wool<c of fhe 
Tn terns hi p . * 

Rc*stJ It? fy ^rn fho i ri<; v » irfif^n ^ «; v^H ^ Hnal fi.j nation. OMrfriq 
t-ho riu I d'<*r»r c> I bov A fov V , ^ ho i f » union t ><=>sult<; niHf=>H rn tho 

while tho pro.ipct <;taff qaint^H v^liiahlo insiqht ir>to thp inHiviHnal 

participant's unique needs. This insight was later utili7ecl to 

f 

pair participants with mentors and Internship superviso^^^ ^ 

Secondly, data generated by the instruments (together with 
data |From instruments used in the selection process) yielded 
compaj/ri sons between participants as a group and norm groups 
upon/which the instruments were standardized. Comparing pre- 
Guic^ance Lab data with post-Internship data reflf^cted on the 
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parti cijDants ' development throughout the school y^ear. 

The S*C. I administered only during the Guidance Laboratory, 
assigns the participant six scores corresponding to each of six 
diiffensions of- personal ity including Real istic. Investigative, 
Artistic, Social , ^Enterprising and Conventional- The thr^ 
personality dimensions scored highest indicated the individual's 
most likely area§ of interest as ,wel 1 as his or her suggested 
career fields. Each examinee was given a list of appropriate 
occupational categories and specific occupations." 

Participants also listed several favored occupations prior 
to the S,. C.I.I, administration. The following comparisons were 
mad€i between participant's self generated lists of occupations 
and those suggested from the S.C.I. I. Five percent of the paro- 
tid pants had no sel f -genera ted occupations reflected on the 
S-C,I.I. Fifty-one pp>rcent had two acrupations listed and 
twenty pprront of thi=> pa* t i r i p;^ n t <; h^f^ fhv^p se 1 f - qpnpr a tpri 
or <*ijpa 1 1 onf; ^oflortprl on C T T Th'^ \/a«:t ''»a,ioritv f 

pa 1^ t i 1 P^T^ t !c; app^^afP^ to m^kP apprOT>> \t\^c^ r^w oov '•ho^'^OT . r» c: 

i nrl i ca tpri hy fhp ^ r.T.T iro<:u1t<: 

Thp pxaminpp's r;?r'i=>er rhoir*=> 1 <^ likoly to rViPirigp ovoy 

a period of timp if the foMowinq patterns emerge from his/her 
scores » according to^S.CKI. literature. First, both high and 
low scores must occur among the six scores corresponding to the • 
six dimensions of personality. Sec^d , the three highest scored 
-dimensions must be contiguous to one another on the occupational 
themes diagram of the S . C J . T . Thp first condition was met by 
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only fifteen percent of the parti ci pants » but the second con- 
dition wa^^et by sixty-three percent. Both conditions were 
met by only one participant. Perhaps the career choices of 



these gifted^^lmd talented students are likely to change oyer 
the years. \ / 

The C.E.M-S- survey instrument was administered early in 
the Guidance Laboratory ahd late in the Internship. The 
C.E.M.S. assessed participants' career education skills in 
term^ of 26 sub-categories of learner outcomes. The ijistru- 
ment was developed by the Texas Education Agency for use in 
secondary school career education programs^ Examinee's pei — 
formance is not reported in terms of -a single score. Instead, 
performance on each of the 26 sub-categories is rated sep- 
arately as either achieving or failing to achieve set criteria. 

Results from the pre-Gui danc*? Laboratory administration of 
th^ C.E.M.S. were as follows: Four of t-he 20 part > <^ i p^^»^ ts 
otr f>xc*>pr!ed p*>y f o >^ ma r>cf* critRria on all 9f> <^n^^gor^p<; NiMr> 

foi J r pa rtiripant-c; f<*ll b*>l OW <" > i t: er i a on t h r <^ u b - ca toqor i p<; ; 
and on^ participant fell b*>low criteria r^n four <;nb' ra t^qo* i . 



The following results from the po?; t--! n terras hi p admi ni <; trat i on 
of the C.E.M.S. is based orrdata from 17 of the original par- 
ti cioants. Ten of the 17 participants met or exceeded perform- 

criteria on all 26 sub-categories. ^Six participants fell 
below criteria on more than two sub--categories (see Table 3). 
Improvement on the C.E.M.S. from pre-Guidance Laboratiory to 
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Table 2 



CMI Norm Group & Gifted- Talented 
' Group Mean Scores by Sulh'Testa^^ 



Competency Scale 1 

2 



4 
5 



Uorm Group X. 

14.5 
14.43 
12.9 
41.89^ 
9.5 



Pre-Guidance Lab 



Post- Internship 



15.8 
18.7 
16.1 
16.6 
14.5 



16.4 
18.8 
16.6 
17.6 
13.3 



Attitude Scale 



38.97 



38.8 



40.9 



Table 3 

CEMS Survey Instrument 
Participants Below Criteria, by Sub-Category 
(17 Participants Coiripletlnj; Both Administrations) 



1^ 

1 2 3 ^* 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 15 1 ^> 1 7 18 19 20 21 22 2?> 2A 2 3 2f^ 



^ + + + + + -♦--♦--4-++ -f-ff-+f4f* •4* 4 

g 0 X XX XXX X X . JC. .X X X .X X 

<u 

^ 1 +JC XXX ^X X _ + 

§ 

^ 2_ JC^ X , X -f 

a 

S 3 X + X 



o ^ 

S5 



X = Administered Pre^Guldance Laborntory 

+ « Adrolnlsceifed Pos c-Internship , 
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post^Internship is attributed to (1) benefit derived from par- 

• ■ ■ ■• / 

ticipatlon in the Career Education Project, and/or (2) out- 

' ' *^ . 

side influences such as regirlar classroom instruction, and/car 

(3) reactivity of" scores due to familarity of the test on the 
second administration. 

Holland's Sel f Pi rfected Search is unique becauTO the par- 
ticipant self-administers, self-scores, and self-interprets 
the instrument. The participant first compiles^ a list of pre- 
ferred occupations and determines a three letter summary code 
for each occupation. The summary code indicates the type of 
personal ity (Real istic,. Investigative, Artistic ,\Social , 
Enterprising or Conventional) compatible with each occupation. 
This first part of the^S.D,S. i s the V)ccupat-ional daydreams 
section. Participants next respond to^ a series of scovg^ items 
yielding a second summary code.^ This second code reflects the 
individual's ppr<;or>a 1 i ty typ*:* ba<^<^d on hi*=/h<=y r e*^p<^r><^e«; . ripall 
thp occupational c1 i f i ra f i on<; hookl<=*f gGn*5raf<»s <">rr upa f i ori<; 
most approprial'o for the inrliviHtial ba^^or! on bi^ hf>y ^o/ f^n^-^ 

summary rode. 

Complete pre-Guidance Laboratory and po<; t T nt ernsh i p S.D.S. 
dataw are available for six participants. Half of these changed 
their first choice erf occupational daydreams from first to 
second administrations. However, summary codes of occupayi onaj^l 
daydreams remained stable from one adnri ni strati on to the next 
for most of these participants. Furthermore, second summary 
codes (based on responses to test items) also remained stable. 

Fifteen participants responded to the fJlTst- 1 ntqrnshi p admin- 
istration of the S.D.S. First letters of both summary codes 
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(i .e. , codes derived from occupational daydreams and responses 
*to scored i.tems)\ were identical for eight individuals 6n this- 
admlni strati on. The first letter of the scored items summary- 
code was repeated in either the first or second position of 
the occupational daydreams code in the ^ase of 14 of the 15 
participants. Favored occupations from the occupational day- 
dreams section were generally appropriate in the^ case of most 
participants. , . 

Crite'.s CM. I . rates career maturity with six separate raw 
sco^es converted into percentiles. The'attitude scale yields 
one score per examinee, reflecting the following attitudinal 
clusters* (Crites * 1973, page 3): involvement in career choice 
process; orientation toward work; independence in decision 
making; preference for career choice factors; conception? of 
the career choice process. The competency scale yields five raw 
scores, e?ich converted into per cent Mes, revealing each of the 
following cognitive v/a ^ ab.l e'^ * (1) apprai«;al, (?) <^ccMr>^ 

tional i Tif or m^i t >ori , f ^ <^r>p,^ -oio<»»oi>. (^) p i r> . ; »^ fc> 
problem solving 

The gifted and taler^teH qroijp mean <;rov^€; increased from p> e-- 
Guidance Laboratory to post- in ternshi p for five sub-tests of 
the C.M.I. The problem solving section was the only exception. 
The pjre-Gui dance Laboratory group mean score on the attitude 
scale was slightTy below national norms, but rose slightly above 
for the post-internship administration. CM- I. group mean scores 
appear in Table 2» page 27. 
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Data from Instruments administered to^all nomtnj^es during 

^ ■ - {■ ■ 

the selection process -^^ere analyred to determine a method for 

expediting the selection procedure. Th^se nine Instruments 

Induddd the Lorge-Thorndi ke Intelligence Test (1) verbal and 

(2) non-verbal T.Q. ; the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 

(3) s,verbal and (4) non-verbal creativity indicies; (^) the 
Iowa Tests of Educati onaT Devel opment reaidUng comprehension 
percentile score; (6) Specific Talent Ability utilizing a mix- 
tare of expert judgement and testing in the nomi nee * s c^n area 
of talent as. expir:^^red- on a 3 point^cale; (7) School Success 
measured by jcumulative grade average with a score of 100 as 
maximum possible; (8) the Renzul i/Hartman Behavioral Characteris- 
tics Scale expressed as the sum of scores for all 4 scales; and-^ 
(9) Past Accomplishments rated on a 3 point 5;cale from informa 
tion provided by the nominees 

Multiple r^eorps: i *^n analysis; (VolrliTwin, ^ 9fi7 ) wa?^ v;spd tn Hp^pv 

rr^i r>p wh ir*h of t*hp O ir^<;t rt jm^^n t" <; w*' *o f-h*^ hoc* pvoHi/t-'*?'^ fo* r \^^. 

pnv po<;e<; of participant ^plpction 

Multiple regression analysis may be considered a 
general model for testing any j^po^hesi-^: cast in 
the form of predicting a criterion from pav timlar 
sources of information (p. ?94), 

The goal was to develop an abbreviated participarlt sel ect i orf?^ ^ 
procedure involving the least number of test instruments, yet 
maintaining a high degree of accuracy^ Multiple regression 
'analysis was particularly well suited to this task. 

Two types of variables entered into the analysis. First, thp 
criterion variable corresponded to the set of scores (one per 
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nominee) u^ed to rank nominees for selection as participants 
in. the. project. This scor^ was a composite of the nine in- . 
struments described previously and included information from 
each instrument. The purpose qf the regression analysis was 
to develop an equation for estimating or predicting the cri- 
terion variable from limited information known as the predic- 
tor variables. This technique yields a mul ti pi e-xorrel ation 
coefficient: 

^.-•The square of a multiple-correlation coefficient 
may be interpreted as the proportion of the variance 

. of the criterion variable that is "explained" by the 
predictors, in the sense that it is predictable. The 
solut-ion of a multiple-correlation probl em i nvol ves 
the determination of a set of weights--one for each . ^ 
predictor variable-*-wKich may be applied to each 
subject's set of predictor scores to yield a series of 
composite predicted criterion scores (Veldman, 1967, 
p. ^^81). 

T^he predictor variables utilized were the two or three 
screening instruments which "pxplainpd" or accounted for the 
qr^^atPSt proportion r>f the var»ianrf> of the crite»^ion v^r^^^Klo. 
Thus, in the fiiturp, partiripanfs for similar niftf^ri and 
talented projects may QolprtpH economically using row<=>r 

selection instruments, yet with comparable accur;^rv. T hp 
analysis was performed in the following way. 

Criterion variable values were f i rst computed by transforming 
each subject's 9 selection instrument scores into standard 
scores. This was accomplished by use of Veldman's (1967) analys 
of behavioral science data program Distafe. Subjects' standard 
scores were sumnied yielding one score per nominee. These summed 
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, scores may be used to ranK, nominees for selection purpose^s 
instead of the system actually use3 in the'pr^ect. ¥ 

Analysis of behavioral science data progi^am Regrdn (Veldman, 
1967) was next utill^^ed^to dietenfiine the best predictive 

/ Selection instruments. Summed standard scores were entered 
as the criterion variable and each of' the nine selection in- ' 

■K ' . ■ ■ 

strument scores comprised the predictor variables. Output " * 
from the correlation matrix i ndicated the fof lowing correla- 
tions between the criterion variable and the nine predictor 
variables: I.Q. verba'l = .69, reading comprehension = , 
creativity non-verbal = ..53* school grade average = .51, 
accomplishments = .45, creativity verbal = .40, talfent abilitv 
= .35, Renzul i/Hartman = .34, I.Q. non-verbal = .32. However, 
the iteration sequence produced the following list of pre- 



dictors with accompanying values: I.Q. verbal = .48, ^^^^^ 
creativity verbal ^ .67, <;rhool grade average - accomptish- 
ments ^ ,86^ I.Q. non~vprbal - .R<^^ talpnt ability ^ .91 - Renz ul i / 
Hartman =^>93« reading romprehpn<; i nn - and rrpahivity non- 

verbal ^ .96* This iteration sequence indicated tha t i T - r) . verbal 
alone accounted for 48 percent of the variance of the?^ cr i teri on 
variable. I.Q. verbal plus creativity verbal accounted for .67 
percent and I.Q. verbal plus creativity verbal plus school grade 
average accounted for 75 percent of the variance. 

Next, program Regran was utilized again with the same criterion 
variable but with I.Q. verbal, creativijty verbal and school grade 
average as the only predictor variables. The following B weights 
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were indicated: I.Q. verbal B = 2.4107, creativity verbal B 
='1*2672, school grade average B = 3.0823. The. accompany i ng 
regression constant w^s -262.2813, Each nominee's predicted 
summed standard score (of all nine selection instruments) was 
computed with the regres^sion equation ciohsi sting of B weights 
and regression constant. tach subject 's\3 selection instrument 
scores were multiplied by the indicated B wjeight, summed, then 
added to the regressipji constant. 

Finally, the predicted ranking of nomi)i>eeb , as generated by 
the regression equation, was compared Jto the original ranking 
as generated by summed standard scor^ for all 9 selection \^ 
instruments. Only 4 of 20 nominees were erroneously "selected* 
by using the regression equation. This seems remarkable since 
only 3 of the original 9 Instruments were used. 
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Parental Reaction to the Guidance Laboratory Phase 

questionnai re was developed to ascertain parental observa- 
tions of the* Impact of each of the three phases of the project on 
the participants. The initial parent questionnaire (see Appendl x 
was mailed at the completion of Phase 1, The Guidance Laboratory, 
and 17 of the 20 parents responded. Overall, parental reac^^ns^, 
to the effectiveness of jthe Guidance Phase were qUite positive 
(see Table 4, page 35). One parent indicated doubt regarding the 
project and saw no usefulness in the questionnaire although he 
responded positively on three of the four questionnaire items. 

7 

Apparently the Guidance Phase did not interfere with school 
activities as the majority (88%) of parents viewed ;ttiei r children 
as frequently or always showing interest and enthusiasm toward 
completing school assignments. The activities of this phase can 
be viewed as being stimulating to the participants in that^88% of 
the parents reported that their children frequently or always d1s 
cussed project activities at home- Furthermore, most (94X) of 
the participants frequ^tly or always demonstrated positive atti- 
tudes toward the project. Finally, 88% of the parents felt that 
the participants frequently or always exhibited a realistic 
approach toward selecting a career interest field. It should be 
noted that no tot^ally negative responses ("never'*) were obtained. 
In view of the nature of the parental responses to the question- 
naire 'items and their frequent and general ly posi ti ve comments, 
it can be C9ncl uded that , at least from a parental standpoint, 
the Guidance Phase of this project was successful* 



Table 4 
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Means and Standard Deviations for 
Parent Questionnaire* Items 



Item # Phase 1 

Guidance Laboratory 



Phase II 
Mentorship 



Phase III 
Internship 













March 




April 


c 






1 


M 




3.35 


M 




2.16 


M 




2.16 


M 


S3 


2 31 




SD 




.70 


SD 


SB 




SD 






SD 




85. 


•• 


N 


E2 


17 


N 


a 


19 


N 




19 


N 




13 


2 


M 




3.06 


M 


» 


2.53 


M 




2,53 


M 




2. 36 




SD 


sa 


.56 , 


SD 




70 


SD 




70 


SD 




.84 




N 


SB 


17 


N 




19 


N 




19 


N 




14 


3. 


M 




3., 4 7 


M 


3S 


3. 2 


M 




3.2' 


M 




3. 29 




SD 


a. 


.62 


SD 






SD 






sb 




. 61 




N 


- 


17 


N 




20 


N 




20 


N 


= 


14 


4 


M 




3.47 


M 


s: 


3. 3 


M 




3.3 


M 




3. 50 




SD 




.72 


SD 




57 


SD 






SD 




. 52 


• 


N 




17 


N 




20 






20 


N 


= 


14 


5 








M 




3. 2 


M 




3.2 


M 




3.38 










SD 






SD 






SD 




. 77 










N. 




20 


N 




20 


N 




13 


J 








M 


— 


J. 5 


M 


"= 


3.5 


M 




3. 30 










SD 






SD 






SD 




. 74 


1 








N 




20 


N 




20 


N 




14 


7 








M 


— 


2.3 


M 


— 


2.3 


M 


•a 


2 . 36 










SD 




m \J\J 


SD 






SD 


SS 


1.01 










N 


St 


20 


N 




20 


N 


= 


14 


a 








M 




■3.2 


M 


— 


3.2 


M 




3. 57 


\ s 








SD 




7 7 


SD 




-it 


SD 




. 65 














20 


N 




20 


N 




14 


9 








M 




2.6 


M 


SB 


2.6 


M 


3S 


2. 64 










SD 






SD 




.88 


SD 


XK 


1, 01 


j 








N 




20 


N 




20 


N 




14 ' 


t ^ 








M 




1.85 


M 




1.85 


M 


s: 


1.86 










SD 




. 59 


SD 




.59 


SD 


a: 


1,10 










N 




20 


^ N 




20 


N 




14 










M 




3.2 


M 




3.2 


M 




3.46 










SD 




.52 


SD 




.52 


SD 




.52 










N 




20 


N 




20 


^ N 


s: 


13 



1 


=■ Never 


1 


=3 Strongly 


1 


= Strongly 


1 


== Strongly 


2 


=« Seldom 




Disagree < 




Disagree 




Disagree 


3 


= Frequently 


2 


= Disagree 


2 


= Disagree 


2 


= J)isagre^ 


4 


• Always 


3 


=■ Agree 


3 


« Agree 


3. 


. = Agree 






4 


= Strongly 


4 


- Strongly 


4 


= Strongly 








Agree 




Agree 




Agree 



^gj^Qu^Btlonnalre administered during the (Guidance P.haae had only 4 items. 
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These responses are directly related to the attai nment' of * 
Objectives #13 and 14 listed in the Major Activities section of 
this report. 

* 

Records on Participants' Career Choices and Written Descriptions 
of Career Fields Chospn < 

Through Phases 1 and 2 of the project both the 15 participants 
and five alternates were able to participate in all project 
activities. Since some students selected the same mentors, and 



the mentors were willing to serve more than one student with 

the same financial reimbursement as if they had only one student, 

it meant that all 20 students participated in the Mentorship 



Laboratory, each participant identified career interest areas. 
Career choices at two different points in the project have been 
listed in Table 1, page 5, 

At the end of the Guidance Laboratory each participant wrote 
a detailed des^cription of his/her first choice of a career field 
and a deiscription of hi s/l'va«:^econd choice. These descriptions 



included the following information: 

1. General description of the field 

2. Occupations within the field 

3. Lifestyle associated with this work 

4. Preparation needed 

5. Future outlook for the field 



Phase of the project • Through participation in the Guidance 




7. 



Expected income. 



Reason for choice 



Copies of these career field descriptions were retained in the 
student record folders that were jfnaintained for each participant. 

Teacher Questionnaire 

A questionnaire was designed to elicit teacher observations of 
the students' classroom behavior during their participation in 
the project (see Appendix E). The Teacher Questionnaire was 
administered at the end of each month (except December) during 
the Guidance Phase to teachers at A&M Consolidated High School 
who had the 20 participants in their cl2?^ses. 

Overall the teacher responses vyere consistently favorable re- 
garding the participants' classroom behavior (see Table 5, page 38), 
The teachers concurred with the parents (see item 6,'\^page 34) that the 
Guidance Phase of the project did not appear to interfere with 
school activities. Regarding the completion of classroom assign- 
ments) almost all of the students found time to complete all 
assignments. During September and October. 97% frequently or aT- 
ways completed their work; for November this increased to 99% 
completing all work. Student interest in the cou^ljie content also 
remained at a consistently Kigh level. In September all (100%) 
Of the students frequently or always exhibited interest toward the 
course content. During October and November this decreased slight- 
ly to 97%. 

Cooperation with peers during classroom activities was also rated 
at the extreme positive end of the scale. Throughout the Guidance 
Phase, only one to three' percent of the students exhibited uncoopera- 
tive behavior in the classroom. Likewise the students rarely dis- 
rupted class. Approximately 98% never or seldom disrupted class 
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Item # 



Table 5 

Means and Standard Deviations for 
Teacher Questionnaire Items 



Phase I 

■J 

Guidance Laboratory 



Phase II 
Mentorship 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Phase III 
Internship 



1 M 




3.80 


M - 


3. 76 


M 




3. 78 


M 


f 


4.73 


M 




4.81 


SD 


- 


.48 


SD - 


.45 


SD 




.45 


SD 




.59 


SD 


XS 


.51 






85 


N - 


72 


N 




72 

* 


N 


as 


55 


N 


CS 


42 


2- M 




3.89 


M - 


3.83 


M 




3.90 


M 




4.80 


M 




4.81 


.SD 


- 


35 


SD - 


.44 


SD 


= 


.35 


SD 




.62 


SD 




.45 


N 




8A 


N » 


76 


N 




70 


N 




55 


N 




42 


3 M 




1.13 


M - 


1.13 


M 




i.lO 


M 




1.24 


M 




1.19 


SD 




.40 


SD !- 


.38 


SD 




.39 


SD 




.69 


SD 




.45 


N 




85 


N-i 


75 


N 




70 


N 


a 


55 


N 




42 


4 M 




3.75 


M - 


3.68 


M 


=3 


3. 77 


M 




4. 60 


M 




4.85 


SD 




.43 


SD - 


.52 


SD 


m 


.48 


SD 




.68 


SD 




.36 


N 




85 


N - 


75 


N 


■s 


71 


N 




55 


N 


C= 


41 


5 M 


wm 


3.59 


M = 


3.48 


M 




3.76 


M 




3.47 


M 




4.10 


SD 




.65 


SD =- 


. 70 


SD 


a: 


.59 


SD 




1.53 


SD 




1.19 


N 




80 


N - 


69 


N 




63 


N 




55 


N 
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1 " Never 

2 « Seldom 

3 - Frequently 

4 Always 



1 = Never 1 

2 = Rarely 2 

3 Some times' 3 
A, = Frequently 4 
5 =''Very Frequently 5 



Never 
Rarely 
Sometimes 
Frequently 
Very Frequen 



\ r' 
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in September, 99% in October and 97%^ in November, 

The final item of the Teacher Questionnaire concerned the stu- 
dent's sharing of information gained through project experiences. 
Although very positive responses were obtained to this item (96% 
frequently or always shared in September, 94% in October, and 96% 
in November), the comments of the teachers indicated a lack of 
clarity regarding whether the project experiences referred to 
were class project experiences or the Career Education Project 
experiences- Therefore, the val i d1 ty of this item is questionable. 

Some of the teachers also stated that the Teacher Questionnaire 
>Mi.s^r|pt entirely applicable to certain students, A few students 
were well advanced for the class in which they were enrolled 
and were actually pursuing independent studies in t?fe class. 
Several students were taking classes by correspondence or . 
conference rather than attending class in order to partici- 
pate in the Career Education Project. Based on such teacher 
comments, the Teacher <)uestionnai re was revised for the Feb- 
ruary, 1977, administr^ion. 

Student E>7al uatiOA C^wS^ Laboratory Activities 

Phase 1--Gui'i^ff^fij^lfe^'^^^ (see Appendix T) was administered 

to the 20 student participants on Fridays during the first phase 
of the project. Students were not required to indicate their 
najTies except for the first administration. The students' evalua- 
■ tions were read carefully by the project staff aipd considered 
rvery s'eriously in the planning of future activities in the > 

Guidance Laboratqry. ^ 

I" * ' 

Overall, the students indicated that they benefited nwst from 
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guest speakers, field trips, and activities involving group .dis- 
cussions. They disliked the quantity of testing tbat was required, 
but felt that the interpretation of the test scores was helpfuK 
The general consensus seemed to be that testing was a necessary 
part of the Guidance Laboratory experience, but that the pro- 
cedure was somewhat inefficient as the tests appeared to be re- 
dundant or conversely, appeared not to adequately sample the 
range of possibilities. 

The fact that guest speakers and field trips were viewed as 
especially beneficial is substantiated by the students' reiquests 
for the inclusion of more such activities in the Guidance Labora- 
tory. Initial ly» they requested speakers and trips covering the 
spectrum of career opportunities. However, as the Guidance 
Laboratory progressed, requests^or speakers and trips in specific 
a rea^ increased. As career interests crystallized, the students 
began to express more interest In obtaining information related 
to their idfentified career area{s) and to preparation for that 
occupation t^Us , interest in appropriate colleges and training 
requi rements increased-^ The need for more Individual contact 
with the various career fieVds was also expressed as the Guidance 
Laboratory progressed. In summary, the needs identified by the 
students seemed to follow this general trend: first, general 
exposure to the range of career alternatives; second, more 
specific information in several career areas of int-erest; and 
finally, detailed information on one particular occupation, in-- 
eluding such facts as train^ing requirements and specific examples 
of the types of activities involved in that career. 



10. Records on Scheduling and Transportation: 

The scheduling and transportation plan was described in 
Objective 9» page 13 of this report. Careful records were main- 
tained of miles traveled and driver hours for the school bus used 
to transport students to and from the Texas A&M University campus. 

2 - MENTORSHIP LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 
Mentor/Supervisor Questionnaire ( 

The Mentor/Supervisor Questionnaire (see Appendix G) was 
developed to ascertain each mentbr's reactions to his participa- 
tion in the Gifted and Talented Career Educati on ^Proj ect . The 
questionnaire items concerned the following areas: (a) the ade- 
Iqxiacy of the mentor's information regarding the project and 
res^)onsi bil i ties to ttje project, (b) the mbntor*s observations 
regarding the student's knowledge of and attitude toward the 
career field, and (c) the, mentor's evaluation of the meaning- 
fulness of participation in the project. The questionnaire was 
administered twice, once ap*ff¥x>ximately mi^iway through Phase 
and again at the close of/phase 2. Means and standard deviations 
for each item are presented in Table 8, pa^e 54. 

Overall, the mentor reactions to the project were highly posi- 
tive. Only one mentor felt the project had been inadequat/ely 
explained to him; initially, this individual also found the infor- 
mation packet to be somewhat lacking regarding the description^ 
of his responsibilities to the project* All of the remaining 
mentors who responded to the questionnai re i ndi cated that the 
description of the project. and the informatio/i packet were help- 
ful . Although the majority of the mentors (86% inJjanuary apd 
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77% in March) felt that the time spent with the students was 
sufficient, their .comments indicated a need for greater flexi- 
bility in the scheduling of the Mentorship experience. One 
jricurrent suggestion was that longer periods of time be alloted 
two or three days a week rather than the current short periods 
(about one hour) on a daily basis. Very few of the mentors 
(about 6) met with the project staff on a weekly basis. Of 
these, only one initially indjcated that the conferences were 
beneficial, but by the erjd of the Mentorship Phase, five of the 
six responded positively regarding the helpfulness of these 
meetings, finally, the .majority of the mentors (75% in January 
and 69% in March) agreed' that their participation in the project' 
caused no significant inconvenience in fulfilling feheir job-- 
related responsibilities. 

Most of the mentors also reacted positively to the students' 
knowledge of and attitude toward the career area. Approximately 
three-fourths of the mentors judged their students to demonstrate 
adequate knowledge of the* career field at the beginning of the 
Mentorship experience: This [finding can be interpreted as sub- 
stantiating the success of the Guidance Laboratory Phase of this 
project- ATrnqst^a'cross .the board the students exhi\ited positive 
attitudes and enthusiasm toward the career fi/eld. Adcki tional ly , 
the responding mentors concurred with the label of gi^nted for the 
participating students in seventeen out of twenty cases. One of 
those not ra.te?l as gifted by the mentor was an alternate. 

Final^ly, 100% of thei mentors felt that the mentor-student rela- 
tionship was meaningful in terms of discussions held, ideas ex- 

♦ 

changed, and experiences shared. All except one mentor indicated 
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a will ihgness to serve again in the mentor capacity should the 
opportunity arise. The reason given by the dissenting individual 
was his opinion that mentors should not be in administrative roles 
he stated that he would decline as long as he held his adminis- 
trative position. The willingness of the mentors to participate 
again in a similar project indicates their view of the experience 
as worthwhile and can be taken to demonstrate the success of the 
Men'ttorship Phase of the project. 

Student Evaluation of Phase 2 Activities 

A questionnaire was developed to allow the students to evaluate 
the activities duVing the Mentorship experience. The student 
MentOrship questionnaire {see Appendix H) was administered four 
times, once in December, 1976, once in Jangary, 1977, and at the 
beginning and end of February, 1977. These times corresponded 

to the bi-monthly meetings of the Mentorship seminar, completind 

1 

the questionnaire being part of the seminar activities. 

According to the students' responses to the*|1entorship experi- 
ence, this phase of the pifoject was quite bem^icial (see Table 6, 
page 44), Most of the students felt that they had benefited 
from the Mentorship experiences, and also that the supervision 
during Mentorship had been helpful. The majority of the students 
fel^t that the Mentorship activities had been appropriate for their 
level of understanding; that is, the activities t^ere neither too 
^difficult r\or too easy for thqm. Ini tial ly, only 23% of* the stu- 
dents indicated that their career plans had changed as a result 
of Mentorship, but by the ct^se of the Mentorship Phase, 34% 
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Table 6 

Means and Standard Deviations for 
Student ,Mentorshlp Questionnaire 



Item # December* Januat'y* February 4 ' February 24 



1 M = 3.5 M=3.53 M=3.62 M«=3.75 
SD - .51 SD = .87 SD= .65 SD = .45 

N - 18 N - 17 ' N = 13 N « 16 

2 ' - -M = 3.11 M = 3.18 M = 3.15 M, = 3.44 
, SD = .68 SD = .88 SD = 1 . 07 SD = . 51 

N - 18 N = 17 . N = 13 N = 16 

3 . M = 1.78 N = 1.71 N = 1.83 N = 1.88 

SD = .55 SD = .69 SD= .83 SD= .72 

N = 18 N = 17 N = 12 N = 16 

J ^ 

.4 M - 1.50 M " 1.69 , M = 1.58 M = 1.38 

SD « .62 SD = .87 SD = .67 30 = .81 

N = 18 N = 16 N = 12 N = 16 

"5 M = 2.88 M = 3.07 M =i*3.09 - M = 2.80 

SD = .78 SD = .80 SD = " .'54 SD = .68 

N = 17 N = 15 N = 11 N = 15 

6 M=3.22 M=3.18 M=2.92 M=3.00 
/ . SD = .43 SD = .53 SD = .49 SD = .65 

N = 18 N = 17 N = 13 N = 15 

7 . M = 2.19. M = 2.25 M = 2.75 M = 3.00 

SD = .75 SD = .68 SD = . 89 SD = .74 

N=16 N=16 N=8 N = 12 

**8 M = 1. 76 M=1.4 -M=1.78 M=1.82 

SD = . 44 ■ SD = , . 52 SD = .44 SD = .40 

N=17 N=10 N=9 N=ll 



1 - Strongly Dl.sagroi' 

2 ■ Disagree > 

3 - Agree 

4 = Strongly Agree 

... *Only one questionnaire was used during each of .these months due to Christmas 
' holidays. ^ ^ 

■ \5 - No V 
ERIC - Yea ; 5^ V ' 
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Stated that their career plans had changed. 

In December, all (100%) of the students viewed their contact 
with the project staff as adequate. This percentage . gradually 
declined so that tjy the ehd of Phase 2,20% disagreed with the 
statement that contact with the staff was adequate. However, 
no comments were given to indicate in which respect the contact 
was inadequate. 

Regarding the students" reactions to the effectiveness of their 
preparation for Mentorship, 63%^. felt that the Guidance La^joratory 
had not adequately prepared them. Again the comments were not 
revealing of which aspects -were viewed as inappropriate or irrele- 
vant. One student stated that it was not very helpful and there- 
fore could, have lasted, a much shorter length of time (one week). 
Another student also expressed a similar idea in stating that 
"80% of the Guidance Lab was a waste of time." A few students 
felt it^was not beneficial since they had already made their 
career choice before the project began. Others said they learned 
nothing new during the Lab^ By the end of the Mentorship Phase, 
many of the students changed their opinion on this question, with 
75% stating that the Guidance Laboratory had adequately prepared 
them for Mentorship experiences. *The comments did not indicate 
^ reason for this change, other than that the studentss^eemed 
pleased with their Mentorship placement.. Thus, it is possible 
that many students viewed the Guidanqe Laboratory as a situation 
tfTa^ must be experienced in order to be placed in the Mentorship 
and Internship Phases » One student stated,' "It (-Guidance Lab) 
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wasn't worth anything for mel My placement was good, though." 
Similarly, another comment was, "PI acement was great--but I don't 
.think the Lab helpe^e in deciding."" A third student indicated 
that she had been unable to explore one field in which she was 
interested, and she also i ndi cated* the need for the laboratory to 
be "more organized and more mind searching." 

For the students in retrospect, the positive aspects of the 
Guidance Phase seemed to be the exposure to a variety of career 
fields, the change to do -research on various caragrs. access to 
materials otherwise unavailable, and the' knowledge gained from 
the test interpretations. ' ' 

DurilT9^4^ie Mentorship Phase, each participant was required to 



keep a daily l>^f activities. These provided the staff personal 
participant input as well as documentation of mentorship activi- 
ties for project evaluation. The logs served as topics for dis- 
cussion by the participants during the seminars. 

Overall, the logs supported the general positive response of 
the student mentorship evaluation questionnaires. The logs 
revealed that not one participant w^s totally dissatisfied with 
the Mentorship. Phase.' One log revealed a period of ambivalence 
about the career area the participant had chosen which b^egan to 
resolve itself. as the Student neared the Internship^hase . Three 
logs indi cated participant frustration with th^rigors of -college 
academic work experienced in the^" r mentorship. these participants 
were pursuing thqir mentor experience in the same academic depart- 
ment. Their particular program was very structured and involved 
writlria a n^^^rCh^papeV,and attending undergraduate classes. 
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Although the mentors ervcompassed fourteen academic disciplines 
and executed their Individual mentor^ responsibilities In different 
ways, the logs indicated several commonalities among £he mentor- 
ship experiences . Some commonal 1 ties were: field trips, experl- 
ments?^ 1 Ibrary research, attendance of college classes, operation 
of equipment/sophisticated machines related to career area and 
production of final product (see Table 7, page 48). 

Perhaps the most Important commonality (in terms of s'tudent im- 
pact) was that the majority of students indicated that their 
' ^respective mentors spent a significant amount of time discussing 
individual student goals and needs. Thus, mentors provided the 
Students realistic insights into academic and professional as- 
pects of their caroer areas. Representative quotes from the daily 
'oqs which support thf> a foremo»^> f *^npH no<: i i or^-^ follow* » 



Are?! of Mentorshi p--Pf\ys Ics 

"We discus<;ed PQSslble career r>pportun 1 1 ^ es for me, and the"^ 
advantages ^^nd d i sadvantage«i * He said I have an advantage 
(ip college or job-seeking) b*^<*ause I -•m a woman, and there- 
forp a sought-after minority. He said my ability would heU* 
me, but nearly ever:^one in physics has bette^^ than averaq'^* 
ability, and many are extremely talented, I will havp 
much competition. He also emphasiT^d that aca^^em'c ar>d 
working wprlds are very di^fe^ent^ and ?u' <^^'^^ '>'^^ wo^ m 
Hooc t>ot qiiarantpp surrps*^ in th^ othov 

Area of Mentorshi p- - Educat i on 

"I never realized how difficult it was to teach simple 
mathematical facts to elementary students thi <; experienrp 
has convinced me that I will enjoy teachinq.*' 

Area of Mentorsh i p- ^Market i ng 

"Im not the only person in this (college) cfTassroom 
that is bored to tears- -tHe qirl to my right is s>ribblina 
all over her paper and thprp i a cadpt who i<eeps fall^nq 
as 1 eep . 

ERIC 
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' , Table 7 
MEMTORSHIP ACTIVITIES 



i 

Mentor 


Attend 
Classes 


ponduct 
ExDerlmenta 


Operate 


Research 
iiiurary 


Field 
xrips 


Professorial 
Duties 


Individual 
conferences 


Final , 
Products 


Adams 
, 




X 


/ 

X 


, , 




> * 


X 


X 


Boone* 


X 












X 




Chastaln 






X 




X 




X 


X 

y 


Gaines* 








• 




X 


X 




Gillespie 


X 






X 




• 




X 


Kracht 


X 






X 


X 


X 


t 


X. 


LeUnes 


X 


X 


X 




X 


^ \ 


X 


X 


^Naugle 


• 


X 


1 X 


f 






X 




Teer 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


\ 


X 




Webb 




X 


X 




X 


\ 

X 


X 




Wenck''! 


X 




— 








X 


X 


Woods 


X 






X 

..„ 


X 




X 
X 




Youngblood 


X 
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Area of Mentorship — Psychology v 

"I think I might" really like working with mentally retarded 
children, if I could take all of the hassle that goes with 
that sort of job." 

> 

Area of Mentorshi p--Entertai nment 

"Talked a-lot with (the mentor) today. He is a truly unique 
• and wonderful man. Actually, everyone has been so good to 
me. They have all taken, time, their own personal tijne, tcr 
help me. Not just anyone would do that or have the patience." 

Area of Mentorship — Music 

"Even though I was really just initiated into the "boring" 
side of music, I really learned a lot by just being around 
people Who have made a career of music." 

Area of Mentorshi p--Communications 

"I've decided that one of the best things about this ex- 
perience has been the good feeling you get when you spend 
a lot of time with something and can see some tangible 
results." 

Finally most of the students looked forward to the bi-monthly 
seminars during the Mentorship Phase- They liked the opportunity 
to hear abO"t other's exper'pnc*'? and to fhare thei'r own. Thns'^ 
who did not lr>f>k foy^wavH tn th-- h'^tionthlv -orpiMar*; Q^r^o^ 1 1 y 
dirafed or»e of thr«e » ^Q^r>rt<; : .-. ) Miev did not «n.1"y the Ioq*; 
they wer e- r equ i V to maintaif*. or h) they enjoyed the r'for>to» 
«;hip pxpe«r i enr*><; much that th*iv wou'd pr*afe» to meet with 

their mentors, or c) they were neutral towards the i n;:* v <^ fn^f 
disliking them but not lookina forward to them). 

Monitor Progress of Research Associate and Interne 

/-^ ♦ 

^ The Research Associate and thp two interns were enthusiastic 
about this phase of the program- Tt afforded fhpm opportun i f i es 
for contact with various academic disciplines on the campus. Thoy 
assisted the Princip'^al Investigator with student placements and 
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with tnonltoning procedures. The Research Associate was also 
helpful Irt taking slides and photographs of the various ^ 
placements . 

It was the task of the Research Associate and Interns to 
mall out questionnaires and to tabulate results. They shared 
their observations at staff meetings and helped in plannii%g 
for Phase 3. . * 

» 

Information Packet for Mentors • 

An information packet was developed that was presented to 
each mentor at the time placement was arranged. It contained 
information oh each of 'the thVee phases of the program as^well 
as facts concerning career education, career gui dance » gifted 
students and high school credit: All of these and other areas 
were covered verbally, but thf> packet serveH as ^ reference for 
the ment^^r 1 a t<> v . Of roar^ o , pvo 5 1 <; ♦ f r x tr^y o ^} v ^ ;s ? 1 ^ ^ 

As previously stated^ thp parent questionnaire was revised 
and administered at the completion of the Mentorship Phase. 
AM 20 j^frents responded to the revised questionnaire. In 
general the reactions demonstrated that the Gifted and Talented 
Career Education Project definitely had an impact on the par-^ 
ticipants (see Table 4, page 35). A few (31^) of the par*ents 
percefved that their children had become morp interested in hiqh 
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school academics since participation in the project; many (42%) 
also noted Increased interest in high- school extracurricular 
activities. All (100%) of the parents felt that participation 
in the project had resulted in more realistic career decision- 
making on the part of their children. A large majority (95%) 
indicated that their children discussed career alternatives with 
them, and an equal number (95%) believed that the career educa- 
tion project had influenced their children's future planning. 
Similarly, 90% felt that their children had obtained more real- 
istic views, of college life as a result of the Mentorship 
Phase. About 30% of the parents felt^hal; their children had 
changed career goals as a result of partinbl pati on in the project 
apparently the remaining 70% retained the career goals they had 
established before the project. All but 10% Of the parents re- 
sponded that the^r chiMdre^i had rleciried to attend college prior 
to thp» proj^^rt,^ Abnuf ^^^^^ f t>} t ^ h i <: d^ci5;ion wa<z t r<;>ng thened 
thr*'>tjQh th^ pvoio' t o vppr « '^rir-*^*; ; 1 holi^v^H that thpiv n»>flHvo 
had chs*r>g<>H thoiv Hor ?«??or> roci^vHina f=»qc> attor^dan a^ a 

result of pa V «- i <^ ' pa ^ I or> TP ♦ p\rojp*-t. T i T>a 1 1 y , all but ono 
parent indicatf>H that their •^hfldren shavod project exper i en 
with them- 

In response to the item regarding the most beneficial aspects 
of the project, parents generally indicated exposure to career 
a 1 terna t i ves » contact with professionals in the career^ areas , 
and more specific information about chosen career fields. 
Factors listed as least beneficial included the interest tests. 
Guidance Phase, and subjects missed at high school or college. 




Teacher Questionnaire 

The revised form of the teakcher questionnaire was administered 
at the close of the Mentorshjp Phase. As was found in the Guidance 
Phase, the Mentorship experiences did not seem to interfere with 
the project participants' scholastic achievement nor their atti- 
tudes toward school. According to their teachers almost all (96%) 
of tjie students frequently or very frequently completed all assign- 
ments » and 93% were frequently interested in the subject content 
of the course. Most (93%) of the students were cooperative with 
their peers during classroom activities, and only one student 
showed disruptive behavior in the classroom very frequently. 
About half (51%) of the students frequently or very frequently 
shared information gained through the career education p^'oject 
experiences (spe Table page r?8) . i 

On* inn tU<=» Mnnfot^hip Phase ^ fhp T>>oip^ I" y ;^ n " po r" f a t 1 ♦ 

thp Mpr^ for h i p lor-af ion wa<; pvovSrtpH. T hp pvoi<^<^t' v i rnbi j r pr| 
t he s c hoo ) disfrirf fo» fh^ rosf of fhe d<ri\/f>r and for milpa qp 
incurred^ Records of both hours and milpaqe wevp submittpd to 
the fiscal agent for reimbursement. 

The bus route stopped directly adjacent to campus Mentorship 
sites so that a minimum of time was spent in travel. The school 
was willing to schedule both a morning and an afternoon route, 
but ^11 students chose the morninq time slot. 
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i - WORKING INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE 

Mentor/Supervisor Questionnaire 

The Mentor/Supervisor questionnaire (see Appendix 6) was also 
administered to the Internship supervisors. Reactions to their 
participation in the Gifted and Talented Career Education Project 
were obtained on two separate 6ccasions--once midway through the 
Internship Phase, and again at the completion of the Internship ^ 
Phase. The responses were generally quite positive (see Table 8, 
page 54). Only one supervisor felt that the project had been in- 
adequately described, and two supervisors indicated that they had 
never received the information packet. The remaining super- 
- visors all agreed that the explanations to them regarding the 
project were sufficient and that the information packets were 
helpful. Initially, 91% of the supervisors stated that the time 
allotted to them with student*; was adequate. However, by the 
completion of this phasp. 36% de<~lar©d that the time schedule 
needed some adjustment Spve» a 1 of the supervisor s indi<"at<»H 
that they would prefer having the studHnts work for th«»m fov 
1 onger^periods of timeveach day. Another stated that ther*» 
should be more flexibility in the timing arrangements. All but 
one of the supervisors felt that the students entered the Intern- 
shifTTh^se yjC^th adequate preparation; 100% felt that the students 
demonstrated positive attitudes and enthusiasm toward their career 
fields. However, at the completion of the Internship Phase, one 
supervisor disagreed witfi the statement regarding student display 
of a positive attftude and enthusiasm. This reaction was due to 
the supervisor '.s feelings that the student had not yet definitely 
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Table 8 

Means and Standard Deviations for 
Metitor /Supervisor Questionnaire 



Item // 



/ 



Mentorshlp 



Internship 



January 



March 



April 



May 



M 




3-06 


M 




3-23 


M 


= 


3.36 


• 

M 




3.17 


SD 




.44 


SD 




• 44 


SD 


ts 


. 67 


SD 




.58 


N 




16 


N 


cs 


13 


N 




1 1 

X X 








M 




3.06 


M 


331 


2-92 


M 


S5 


2.50 


M 




3.00 


SD 




-25 


SD 




.28 


SD 




.93 


SD 


m 


1. 04 


N 




16 


N 




13 






B 








m' 




3-07 


M 


= 


2-92 


M 


S5 


3.09 


M 




2. 73 


SD 




•-80 


SD 




1.04 


> SD 


SS 




SD 




.65 


N 




15 


N 




13 


N 










X J. 


M 




2-88 


M 




2. 77 


M 


=■ 


1 

3.09 ' 


M 


= 


3, 33 


SD 


a 


-62 


SD 


= 


^ . 60 


SD 




.54 


SD 




.49 


N 




16 


N 




13 


N 




J. ±. 






X z 


M 




3-19 


M 




X- 69 


M 


= 


3. 55 


M 




3. 58 


SD 




1-05 


SD 






SD 




. 52 


SD 




.67 


N 




16 


N 






N 




X J. 


XT 

IN 




1 Z 


M 




2, 14 


M 




7-181 


M 


=^ 


? . 63 


M 




?. 50 


SD 






^D 




A 1 


'^D 


=• 




*^D 






N 




7 


N 




ft 


N 




R 


N 




R 


M 




1-88 


M 




1.83 


M 




1. A5 


M 




3v 33 








<=?D 






^D 










.40 


N 






N 




1 ? 


N 




1 1 


N 




1 9 


M 




1.19 


M 




1.15 


M 




1-18 


M 




1. 33 








^^D 






SD 




. 60 


5^D 






N 




16 


N 




] 1 


N 




1 1 


N 




1 7 


M 




1.56 






3. 38 


M 




3. AO 


M 




3. 55 


SD 




.63 


SD 




. 51 


SD 




. 52 


SD 




. 57 


N 




16 


N 




13 


N 




10 


N 




11 



10 



M 
SD 
N 



3. 5 

.82 
16 



M 

SD 
N 



3. 77 
. 44 

13 



'1 =• Strongly Disagree 

2 = Disagree 

3 " Agree 

4. - Strongly Agree 



. M 
SD 
N 



3.91 
. 30 

.11 



M = 3. 75 
SD = .45 

N.= 12 
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decided on a career. Several of the supervisors did not respond 
to the item on the benefit derived from meetings with the project 
staff. Many of these indicated that they had not attended such 
meetings. All (100%) of the supervisors stated that their rela- 
tionship with the students was meaningful, and all of them also 
indicated a willingness to serve in the supervisory capacity 
again. Only one supervisor indicated that any major inconvenience 

r 

had occurred as a result of pa*:tici pation in tke project. The 
difficultyjn this case seemed to be in finding blocks of time 
to spend with the student on a daily basis. All of the supervisors 
agreed with the label of gifted students, and the comments were 
most complimentary of them. 

Student Evaluation of Internship Activities; 

The students evaluated th^ activities of tbp Tntprn«:hip Phas^ 
on two differ«*nt occasions, on^^p approximatpl v m'dwav i^hroua*^ 
thp pha<:p and <;Pconff f i m'> at thp ^omplptioT^ of ^ho pha«:c^ T hc^ 
Studpnt qupc t ? '^r>na 1 r'P (spp Appendix H) ^or^rpvMpd tho rp1<=>vaMro f> f 
experiences in thp Mentorship Phaco ^n\ri r^uidanro lahoratory t<^ 
Internship experiences » usefulness of thp Tntprnship. adequacy of 
Internship placement, and feelings regarding the appropriateness 
of career choice. Suggest! ons for changes in the I ntern sh i p 
arrangements were also requested, x 

Overall^ the students resporlded positively to all items (see 
Table 9, page 56). Initially, one student felt that Mentorship 
experiences were rarely related to In^rnship experiences, but by 
the completion of the Internship, all students felt that Mentorship 
experiences were related to Internship experiences, "st>metimes ** 



Table 9 



Means and Standard Deviations for 
Student Internship Questlonnalr-e ^ 



Item'// March 



May 



M = 3.83 
SD - .94 

-N = 12 



M 
SD 



3.83 
.83 

12 



M 

sp 

N 



2.82. 

1.17 

11 



M 
SD 
N 



2.42 
. 79 
12 



3A. 



M 
SD 
N 



4.83 
.39 
12 



M 
SD 



4.17 

72 
12 



3B 



M 

SD 
N 



4.67 
.49 

12 



M 

SD 
N 



4.50 
. 52 

12 



30 



M 
•^D 
N 



^. .50 

1 9 



M 
RD 
N 



4.08 
1 .OR 

1 ? 



M ' 4.17 
SD =» . 72 
N - 12 



M 
SD 
N 



92 

1 7 



M = 3.78 
SD = .67 
N = 9 



M = 4.50 
SD = .52 
N = 12 



M 
SD 
N 



3. 50 
1.09 

12 



M 
SD 
N 



4.83 
.39 

12 ., 



1 = Never 

2 - Rarely 

3 "= Sotnet lines 

4 - Frequently _ ^ ' 

5 Very Frequently ^ 



to "very frequently" (sometimes = 42%; frequently -= .33%; and very 

, frequently = 25%). The Guidance 'Laboratory was viewed as rele- ' \ 

■ * ' ^ ' • '■ 

vant much less frequently. Midway through the Internship, 55% 

of the students stated that the Guidance Lab was rarely relevant^ 

to Internship experiences. By the close of the Internship, 50% 

stated that the Guidance Lab was rarely relevant and ^% felt 

that It was never,, rel evant to Internship experiences. 

The majority of the students felt that they were benefiting 

from the Internship. At the comple'^tion of the Internship, 83% of 

the students. Indicated that they frequently or very frequently had 

gained insight into the life styles of those in their career 

field; 100% had frequently or very frequently gained i nsi ght,^4^to 

their own needs and interests; and 84% had frequently or vei 

frequently gained information about their chosen career field. 

As a result of the project experiences, 83% were con-vinced that 

their carpe>^ c^hoi'p wa<; right for thpm. All of t-he students 

stat"<^d that fh^ir T""^ ^'f*!^ n<>h i p plarf*mpnt '^omptimp*; ^o vpvy freq^entTy 

<^orre<i ponHoH M try fhp>ir r?^»ooY f i ^ 1 r| ir^tprpst. All of thp -^t^^ 

dent<; wprp plp^SPd with tVieir Tntpvr><;hip pi -^cern^n t ; ^3% statpd 

that t hp V WPvo \/Pvy fjrpqn e»T> ^Iv ploa«^<=^H. fir>H 17"'^ WP*«» ri'pqtli^Mtlv 

pi eased . 

Most of the suggested changes for the Internship Phase concerned 

time arrangements. Several of the *^tudents suggested frfaking the 

r 

Internship Phase longer, others; suggested that it be scheduled 
during the summer in order to allow for more flexible schedules 
and longer working hours. One student suggested that more field 
work Uf^^^jnicorpora ted into the Internship Phase, and another decired 
to be assigned more work. flk 
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The students were also asked to list, typical activities occur- 
ring in Internship. The experiences reported varied widely. Th< 
students indicated that for the most part they really had no -set 
routine; instead , they, sampl ed a variety of activities in order 
to gain expos^re t^ many facets of their career area. However,* 
a few of the students did have set responsibilities; one student 
had his own radio program; another was responsible for developing 
a computer inventory system. The following response is represent- 
ative ^f -the diversity of experiences each student obtained during 
internship: 

"I have been involved in "roughnecking" on a core-boring 
rig and bringing the core soil samples back to the lab 
and testing them. . . I have been surveying all over East 
Texas, using chains, pi umbobs and transits...! have been 
plotting core-borfng sites on large maps for a Conoco 
refinery in Loutsiana. I havp worked side-by-side with all 
types of people and have enjoyed the work very much.!' 

The Edwards Personal Prefer ence Sch edule (E.p.p.s ) was an 
ministerpd during the final weeks of the Intevnship. The 
E-P.P.S. yields percentile scores for earh of IS variables, 
including achievement, cief^r^nce, order, exhibition, autonomy, 
af f i 1 iat ioip , infracept ion , surroranre. dominanre. abasement, 
nurtorance, change, endurance, heterosexua 1 i ty and aggression. 
High percentile scores indicate strong manifest needs associated 
with each of the variables. Participants completed the E.P.P.S. 
individually, then raw scores Were averaged separately for six 
males and for nine females. Averaged raw scores were converted 
into percentile* yielding" a single profile for males and another 
for females. These profiles represent "common manifest heeds of 
the gifted and "talented students. Conversion to percentiles 
) /as bas'ed <^n norms for col 1 ege students. 
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The female's str*t>ngest manifest needs included 'exhibition , 



autonomy* and change. Each of these variabl es "were scored above 



the 80th percentile*^ Exhibition represents a need to interact 



socially Vi-^n outgoing and clever way and to be noticed by 




others'. Tnis corresponds to the project staff members' appraisals 
of the participants. Jhe need for, autonomy involves doing as 
one pleases, avoiding required conformity, criticizing authority 
and generally directing one/sown life. Late adolescents preparing 
to leave the family of origin are expected to exhibit such needs* 
Perhaps the group's high level of creativity adds to their desire* 
for autonomy, as well as for change. The last high scoring 
variable represents a need to experience new events and new peopffe, 
to travel, and to experiment with new jobs and new routines. 

The females showed least need for deference, order and 
affiliation. Deference refers to folTowinq instructions 
and suggpsti<^n9 from (>thers, ronformity ^>nd praise o^ others 
Thp nperl for ovH«>r ir^clurfoq o v q;i n i 7a t i on in plar^ninq a'^d 
routinia pattern*; fov' living low affjliAfion <:uqq*=»<;i- <: th^^* 
thpsp women pa *f ti r i pa n ^ «; Ho not npod qtiironq a t tachmpr^ 1- <: 
among fr ipnrls, loyalty from fy ionrls ar>H pa r t: i i pa t i or> in 



Male participants demonstrated the gr^atef^t needs for hetero- 
sexual ity, exhibition^ and achievement. Heterosexual needs 



discussions about sex and sexual excitement. Exhibition is the 
same for males as was previously described for females. Achieve- 
ment needs include desire to do one*s best, to accomplish tasks 
and ability to perform better than others. 



groups , 



involve interactions w 



ith^'^lrHo^^ of the opposite sex, dating. 
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Males scored lowest on nurturance, affiliation and change 1 
Lack of manifest need in these areas is particularly interest- 
ing because females also, scored low in affiliation, but highest 
in changHS* Low needs for nurturance are associated with little 
willingness to help others, to treat others with kindness and 
to have others confide about personal problems. 

Monitor- Progress of Research Associate and Interns 

During the Working Internship Phase, the project administrators 
observed the pjrogress of the Research Associate and Jfepterns. By 
the beginning of Phase 3, they had built a wide knowledge base 
about gifted education and career education so that their meetings 
with the Internship site supervisors during the third phase was 
profitable for both pa ies. The Research Associate and Interns 
con>jVlbuted greatly tcr the* pffirif>ncy of th«> Hata gathering pro- 
cG/an»^p<; ir^ particular. 

n*»vf»lop Iriformation Packo^<; for Tnfprn^^h^p ^ i te Super v i <;or<s 

The packet of material*^ preparpri during th^ Mentorship Pha<;e 
was put together in such a way as to be us(&d as an information 
source during both Phases 2 and 3, The packets of materials^ 
were presented to the site supervisor or company representati ve 
at the time the agreement form to provide the experience for the 
student was signed. 

Parent Evaluation of Internship 

The Parent Questionnaire was again administered at the close of 
the Internship Phase. Their reactions toward , the project have been 
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generally positive. About 39% of the parents felt that their 



children had increased thefr interest in high school academics 
since parti ci pSrt4 on in the project ; ^43% ^f el t that interest in 
extra-curricular activities had increased. 

All of the parents indicated that thei r "ch i 1 dren discussed* 
future career alternatives and shared project experiences with 
them. All but two parents felt that future career planning had 
been influenced by participation in the project. Similarly, all 



but two parents ' be^ ieved their children to have more realistic 
views of college life and responsibilities as a result of project 
experiences. The same response pattern occurred regardiny in- 
creased realism In nwkifig ca^reer decisions^ only one parent fell 
tiiat his child hdd not become more realistic In making career 
decisions. 

Apparently, the project mainly i>erved to blrenylhen a I t eddy 
established career yodls. Only four of the parents indicated 
changes in their ch11dren*b career* objectives as a result of 
project participation. AM but one of the students had decided 
to attend college prior to participation In the pr^ojecti this 
decision was strengthened in 57% of the cases. Only 21 percent 
of the parents responded a f Fi rmat 1 vely to the Item regarding a 
change in decision to further academic pursuit in a universitty 
as a result of participation in the project. • However, one com- 
ment indicated that the change would most likely be to pur^sue 
graduate studies^ which had not previously been planned. 

According to the parents the most benef i c i a l"' aspects of the ^ 
project were the experiences encountered, the exposure to many 
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career alternatives, the expos^jre to.the college setting, and 

*■ ■ ' . ■ ■ • 

the selection and/or confirmation of a career field" One 

parent stated that his child had gained sel f-confidAce; 

another reported that his youngsteV had most benefited by 

learning about himself and his capabilities. 

Parents' views of the least beneficial aspects of the project 

were mainly related to the Guidance Laboratory and to the 

scheduling of the project experiences. Several parents reported 

that the career interest testing component was least beneficial ; 

one stated that his child still does not know which career field 

;is best from an aptitude standpoint. Another parent suggested 

that the Guid^ince Phase needed more planning. Time away from 

high school studies was viewed as the least beneficial aspect in 

one instance. Finally, it was suggested that the -phases be tailored 

to specific career field^ instead of lasting the same amount of time 

for everyone. ""^-fi*.,^ 

. Teacher Lvaluation ot Internship 

The Teacher Questionnaire was again administered at the comple- 
tion of the Internship Phase. The responses were extremely posi- 
tive (see Table 5, page 38). » in all but two instances the teachers 

♦ 

reported that the students frequently or very frequently completed 
all assignments. Similarily, in all but one case the teachers 
stated that t;he students frequently or very frequently cooperated 
with peers during, classroom %3ti v1 ties . Only one student was some- 
times disruptive during class; the remaining students rarely or 
never exhibited disruptive behavior. All of the teachers indicated 
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that students frequently or very frequently showed interest, in ' 
the course content.. 

The, largest range of. answers occurred in response to the item 
regarding the sharing of information gained through the Career 
Education Project. Only 8% of the responses indicated that 
the students never or rarely shared experi jences ; 26% felt the 
students sometimes shared experiences; the remaining 66% of the 
responses r^g^r^^ed that the students frequently ^or very frequently 
shared project experiences. One teacher commented. "Her remarks 
were most beneficial tro l^e class." 

Monitor Scheduling and Transportation Plan 

Because of the nature of the Working Internship Phase, each 
student's schedule was difVferent. During the first two phases, 
it jrt/as essential that all students block the same time frame 
into their schedules for tr unsportat ion purpob.es. 

Phase 3 required that each student be responsible tor lii a/her 
own tra.n;jpor^ation to and from the work site. It was further 
suggested that in scheduling the work time, the student try to 
arrange the time block during the fi>st two periods of the 
school day or the two periods on either s i'de of the lunch hour 
so that allowances for driving time "could be made. The time^ 
and transportation req'ui remehts for Phase 3 were explained to 
all the participants prior to Phase 1 since it cOuld have been 
a factor in deciding to participate in the proj»<ft. No student 
decided against participation in the project because of these 
requirements. 
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8. Guide to Career Education for the Gifted & Talented and 
Final Report 

■ A monograph tjhat provides a concise outline of the project 

has been developed for dissemination. While it does not pro- 
vide a lengthy tliscourse on each step to be followed in repli- 
^ eating the project, it does provide a point of departure for 
the beginner in career education for gifted and talented 
students. A copy of this monograph is included in Appendix K. 

This document serves as criteria for meeting the responsi- 
bility implied in completing the final report. 

FOLLOW-UP AlW SYNTHES;S 

1. f^ol low-up Evaluation of the Project by the Students 

A follow-up questionnaire (see Appendix H) was developed to 
determine the students' views of the project as a whole. It 
was felt that after having completed the entire project, the 
students would be in a better position to evaluate the separate 
phases and to judge the overall value of participation in the 
project. To date» 12 participants have responded- The responses 
as, a* whole were most positive. 

All of the students stated that they would choose to participate 
in the project if they had it to do again. Reasons most often 
given concerned exposure to experiences not available in the reg- 
ular classroom and a better understanding of wh^t is involved in 
particular career fields. 

Most of the changes suggested by the participants were in the 

.« ' ■ 

Guidance Laboratory (see Table 10, page 65). The relative 
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Table 10 



Means and Standard Deviations of the Student's 
Ratings of the Three Project Phases 



GuidanciB Lab M = 2*67 

SD = 1.15 



N = 12 



Mentorship M = A.42 

" SD = .67 
N = 12 



internship M 4 • 90 

SD = • .32 
N - 10 



1 « No Benefit 

2 » Little Benefit 

3 « Medium Benefit 

4 Above Average Benefit 

5 « Extreme Benefit 



4 



7 
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dissatisfaction with this phase was also indicated by the student's 
responses regarding the benefit of this phase. About 45%x)f the 
students found the Guidance Laboratory to be of medium benefit; 
9% viewed it as giving above average benefit and 9% as giving 
extreme benefit. The r^aining 3% viewed the Guidance Laboratory 
as being of little or/no benefit. The changes suggested included 
individualizing the gujf^ance component^ increased planning and 
organization of Phase 1, increased exposure to speakers and 
career al^jj^T^^^ shortening Phase 1 and eliminating repetitious 

testing during the Guidaace Phas6. The addition of more specific 
information on the chosen career field was also a change which 
students felt would have made the Guidance Laboratory moVe beneficial 

The Mentorship Phase was viewed more positively^ with d(T 1 except 
one student indicating above average or extreme benefit. Regard- 
ing the Mentorship Phage, some students felt that broader exposure 
to more facets of the career field would have been helpful. A few 
pSTrti c1 pants stated that they would have preferred more intense 
exposure to sub--speci al i ti es in the career fie^xi^ and others felt 
that their mentorship placem^t should hive' been more closely re- 
lated to their chosen career fields. One student stated that more 
direct participation and less observation would have been helpful > 
another Jndicated a need to better inform the mentors about the 
project and the mentors' responsibilities. 

The Internship— Phase was vie^wed most positively by the students. 
All but one student felt the Internship was of extreme benefit; 
the remaining participant vi ewed it as above a^verage in benefit. 
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Three of the participants stated jthat their career goals are still 
undetermined; the others listed such diverse career objectives as 
Journal ism, , engineer!" ng, buyer in the fashion area, teaching cer^ 
tificate, doctorate iri physics, and transportation. All of the 
students reported that they intend to attend college in the coming 
year. 

Overall Project Evaluation ' 

In summary, 1t £ippears that the Gifted and Talented Career Edu- 
cation Project was well received by all involved with it. The 
students/^ their parents, their teachers, the mentors, and the In- 
ternship supervisors were consistently positive in evaluating the 
projects The needs of all students involved were not completely 
met, but they all stated that they had greatly benefited from 
participating in the program, and would make the same decision 
again. Several of the students and parents expressed the hope that 
the project continue, \nd possibly be expanded to involve all seniors 

Although the program as a whole was successful, it was not with- 
oiK it\ proUlems. Ttie weakest aspect of the project> was the 
Guidance Phase, This phase could be improved by greater planning 
and ^organization and more, f lexi bl e scheduling. The need for. an 
individualized approach to the guidance component is evident; 
■fnitially, the students benefited from exposure to a broad spectrum 
of career alternatives. Thereafter, however, each student should 
have been. able to pursue his/her career choice in depth, at his/her 
own speed. Whatever arrangements regardi ng schedul i ng are made, the 
speakers, field trips, and contact with professionals in the field 
should be retained. This was the most beneficial aspect of the 
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Guidance Phase; it was expanded and intensified during the Mentor- 
ship and Internship Phases affid in large part accounts for the 
success of the project. ^ 

The Mentorship Phase involved much less dissatisfaction. Problems 
encountered during this phase largely related to scheduling diffi- 
culties, inadequate correspondence of Mentorship placement and 
career' choice, and lack of sufficient breadth and/or depth of ex- 
periences in the career "field. 

The Internship Phase was almost totally satisfactory for all 
students. Very few negative comments were received regarding this 
phase. It would probably be helpful to schedule the Internship 
during the summer so that project participants could have 'more free- 
dom 1n placement and greater exposure to the career areas through 
such activities as field trips or orf-s^te visits. The increased 
flexjJDillty in work scheduled woulW afso be beneficial. 



exlJDi 1 1 1: 
Ffnal ^y^ 



ly-, the following comment summarizes very well the teelinys 
of the participants in the Gifted and Talented Career Education * 
Project. Although it is^^pecific to one field, the thought ex- 
pressed is typical of the reactions of the other participants: 

"I sure appreciate being selected to participate in the 
program. I've really gained much knowledge of engineering 
principles and met many professionals in the engineering 
field.^.you and the others did an excellent job!" 

The evaluation plan format called^'for a participant profile* late 

in the first phase of the project. The mid-year report provided 

that information as accurately^as could be reported at that time. 

The profile of participants presented in this report (page 24) pro- 

vides a more comprehensi >^ 1 ook at t^he participant profiles because 

it views students from both a pre*and post project stance. 

ERIC ■ -7ti ' 
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The following statistical analyses were done to assess changes 
occurring throughout all three phases of the project. Inferences 
must be limited because a repeated measures design was used. 

The performance of 17 participants on the Career Ed Measurement 
Series was transformed into single quantative scores to facili- 
tate statistical analysis. Each sub-categoj)*y yielded two points 
if performed below criteria and one point if performed above 
criteria- These points were summed and added to 10, yielding one 
score per administration per participant. An analysis of variance 
was used in a single group, repeated measures design. Trials con- 
sisted of scores from the pre-Guidance Laboratory (mean 12,11) 
and post-Internship (mean ^ 13.^) administrations of the C.E.M.S. 
A significant trials effect was found (F^ - 6.082^ £ - .02). 
Apparently, participants significantly increased performance on 
the CE.M.S. during the course of the project. v 

An analysis of variance was also performed on raw ^cureb frofn 
each of the 6 scales of the Career Maturity ^I ^Tve>UcQry . A single 
group, repeated measures design was used wi^th^9 participants. 
A significant trials effect was found for the Attitude Scale' 
(pre-mean = 38.84, post-mean = 40.94; = 5.49, £ = .0291) 

as well as f6r the Planning (pre-mean ^ 16.68, post-mean-^ 17.63; 

jg = 4.586, £ = .0439). and Problem Solving (pre-mean = 14.47, 
post-mean = 13,36; .F^ 4.759, £ = .0405) sections of the 

Competency Test. The significant decrease in scores for the 
Problem Solving section of the competency Scale is surprising. 
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The growth of the Individual participants throughout the project 

was gradual and lasting. In the Guidance Laboratory Phase, their j 

comments on questionnaires indicated doubt in the value of the 

Guidance Lab experiences. They were not always comfortable with 
• -J 

the testing that was required. 

With the two subsequent phases, appreciation for' the preceeding 
phase became evident to participants as the growth process evolved. 
They were able to see the importance of the Guidance Laboratory 
a^a foundation ^fpk.,.^^^Mentors hip Phase and the Mentorship as a 



prerequi^te for the. J^ternshi p Phase, 
r Prel^ably th^ most exciting aspect of ^he project has been the 
observable transformation of'^he participants from the high school 
student stage to the adult stage. The project staff would like to 
believe that they mad^ a contribution to this developmental process. 

12. Anticipated Changes and/or Problems 

Several changes were made during the course of the project that seesied 
- to strengthen the overall effectiveness of the program. These were: 

1) Originally, a questionnaire was to have been administered 
to the building principal monthly. Since the principal 
might not have had an opportunity for persor^^-e^ervati on 
of -the students, it wasTdecided that more meanvijj^ful rations 
to the project and its ^ffects on the^ students could best be 
obtained froij the classroom teacherfe. Therefore, all teachers 
who regularly taught one, or more of the project participants 
were surveyed monthly (see Appendix t). 

Er|c ^ 78 
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2) Four audit visits were originally planned during the project. 
A third party evaluator (Dr. Bruce Read, Educational Systems 
Associates, 3445 Executive Center Dr., Suite 205, Austin. 
Texas ye?^!) was retained. Due to a reduction in the project 
budget from the original request, only three on-site visits 
were conducted. Evaluati-on processes and instruments were 
discussed with the evaluator via telephone and correspondence 
in lieu of the fourth v^sit. Dr. Read was most helpful in 
organizing for intewial continuous evaluation. This type of 
flexibility permitted the revising of questionnaires and other 
data gathering devices when the need for doing so was Indicated 

3) Bi-v^kly Seminars were initiated during Phase 2. This was 
not a part of the original proposal J)ut was 1 nsti Lute^'^r 
several reasons. The students indicated during the Guidance 
Lab the desire to maintain contact as a group periodically and 
to share experiences gained in the Mentorship Phase. 

A second reason for instituting the seminars was to provide 
a time for mentors and parents to visit and observe the results'^ 
of the overall program as viewed by the participants. 

The third reason for this change was to keep the project 
staff informed and familiar with the day to day experiences of 
th^tudents. Students maintained daily logs of Mentorship 
experiences that were used as the basis for their seminar 
exchanges. Copies of the logs then became a part of their 
profile folders in the prcject files. 

4) The project proposal . call ed for a total of 15 participants afid 
. ' (s^ alternates . Since the Guidance Lab Phase was an important- 
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foundation experience for the other two phases of the project. ' 
if^seemed vital that all students have access to this infor- 
mation. All 20 students participated fully in Phase 1. 

^'During Phase 2, several students chose the same career fields. 

/ 

After talking with the mentors, they indicated a desire to 
include more than one student where it seemed appropriate at 
no increase in their fees. This permitted participation of all 
20 students in the second phase, also. The alternates experi- 
enced no difficulties in participating fully in the first two 
phases of the program and,. in some instances, seemed to excel 
I over the regular participants. A desire to continue in the pro- 
gram may have accounted for this growth pattern. 

5) Objective #14 in the revised set of objectives in the approved 
proposal was changed to obta.in parent reactions to their young- 
ster's participation in the project rather than the parent's in- 
terest in and an awareness of the career selection process. This 
is evidenced by the content of the Parent Questionnaire (see. 
Appendix D). This type of information seemed more r^evant to 
the progress and success of the project. 

Dissemination Activities 

1) News releases have provided area residents with information 
about the program. Local coverage has been good in the newspapers^, radio 
and television. Copies of several newspaper articles are included (see 
Appendix I). In addition to these, a KBTX-TV program. Town Talk featured 
the Principal Itivestigator talking about the project. Another station. 
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KAMU-TV» devoted a half- hour program to th* identification of tTie gifted 
on The feminine Touch y AJater program gave additional visibi 1 i ty ;when 
the i;>rogram director for the National Con-qerence on Career Education was 
a Suest on the same program. 

2) . Three students who were assigned to the University's television 
'station director during the Mentorship Phase pKU)duced a half-hour TV 
special that was aired twice to the KAMU-TV viewing ax«dience (which in- 
cludes all of ^^^^Bryan-Col lege Station area, Brazos County and much of 

everal surrounding counties)^. The program was entitled, "CHS What ' s 
Ne)^t?" and featured a close-up l;00k at their high school and its goals. 
The trhR^e participants wrote the proyram, conducted all of the interviews, 
ran cameraN^r the entire series and edited the film footage for the 
program. It wafs well received by local residents and called attention to 
the project in an\ifiusual way- ^. 

3) The EducdtVQl^al Psychology Otipartment and the Qtfidfe^of Con-^ * 



tinuing Education at Texas A&M hosted a Conference on Gl'fJ^.a 
*'^£;hndren and -Youth on NoO^niber 5, 1976. The keynote (^ddyej^s^^^ 




\Talented 

<^ 

s ^de^^er 

Dr. E. Paul Torrance, Univi^rsity of Georgia, was entltlec^, "-li^tu^^C 
for Gifted and Talent*ed Stu^lents." Bo^h co-directors of this project 
speakers during the conference. 

4) puring Phase 3, the liostess of a lo^al . half-hour television pro- 
gram {hat featured^a tal k-show\format enti*iedl Etc . , interviewed seven of 
the project partioipants about their experiences.'^ . ^ • 

5) Project '^'fSTf members have been frequent speakers at PTA prograTT\3 
irt-service ^programs » locaT civicl organizations and clubs. Much interest 

> 
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in career education for gifted, and talented students^'+ias been generated 
through this project. One o-f the directors was ^^, recent speaker at a 
state agency meeting on career' education for the gifted. Jhe 'co- 
directors were also invited to make a presentatiiv^at the^Project 
Director's meeting i n „ Washi ngton-; D.C. in January 1977. v 

6) , The project co-directors and thp p/hfu^pal investigator were 
presenters during the American Personnel and Guidance" Association ' s 
Convention March 6-9, 1977. in Dallas, Texas. The program was en- 
titled, "An Exemplary Career Education Model for the Gifted and Talented, 
and information about the project was the major focus. 

7) Through USOE -publ i cations , the project has gained visi- 
bility that has led to inquiries about the project. These letters have 
been answered and a mailing list is ±>e1ng developed for dissemination of 
.the final report and a monograph about the model. ■ . 



Specidl Activities 

V • ■■■ 

1) The partTcipants in trie jDroject were in the aq^dience during the 
Conference on Gifted and Talented Children and You'tTr to hear Dr. E. Paul 
TorranceU address.. They had taken his Creativity Test and were know- 
ledgea1)le of his work-, which made -his .speech all t;he more, interesting. 

2) » ^Both male and female participants have been encour-aged 'to ex- 
.plore and consider non-traditional x:arej^^pn deciding on a selection 
far the Mentorship Experience and the Working- Internship Experiertce- 
The table onjpage 5 gives evidence of this succdss 

3) The: final activity during the Guidance' Lab- Phase was the writ- 
ing of' Scenarios Cs^ Appendix J for i nstructio'n« ) . Each student was to 
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project him/herself into the future tb the year 2001. jHf scenario 
would deal with one day in their lives as they expected it to be. 
The Scenarios were introspective to some extent and certainly futuristic. 
They were reflective of Guidance Lab experiences and Mentorship choices 
as well . . 

4) Three members of the project staff attended the National 
Association for the Gifted Conference in Kansas City, Missouri, during 
October, 1976: • -7 . 

5) , Three members of the project staff attended the National Career 
Education Conference in Houston during 'November, 1976. 
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15. Report Abstract -.^ 

. Project No. 554AH60528 . Grant No. 300760282 

" , Ffnal Report . July 1, 1976 to June. 30, 1977 

Category of Project: Populations 

. project Title: "Development of an Exemplary Career Education Model 

for the Gifted afid Talented" 

. Project Administration 

Co-Directors: Dr. Christopher Bfirmp and Dr. William R. Nash 

principal InveSti gator: Sharon Colso^ 

a)me and Address of Grantee/Assistance Contractor 

stitution: Texas A&M Research Foundation 
P^. Faculty Exchange H 
Co^llege Station, Texas 77843 

Telephone: (713)846-7731 

'• - ' ». 

■ ■ . ■ r ■ 

Fifteery participants amd five alternates were chosen from 46 high 

school seniors who viere nominated for participation in a career educa- 
tion project for gifted anJ' talented students at Texas A&M University 
" (TAMU). One academic year at no cost to the participating students- 

... / 

was provided through a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. n 

Office of Career Education. TAMU ' s Center for Career Devel opment and^ 

Occupational Pr-epa rati on. College of Etjue^tion, was awarded the grant 

t^,develfl(p ar^^mp^teny model for the gifted and talented that would 

deraonst^^fe thfe )n©«t efi^ctive methods and techr\iques in career educa- 

' tion s^^^t^opulation. Chtj-i stopper Bo rman and William 

i^. Ne^sh W^ip^L£o-<^i'^^-Q5tc^^ Colson was . pri nci pal investigator. 

^ ' • V 20^i fej);tor s s.e^Ated, 11 females and 9 males, were from the 

^ • a™ CofiSMjiM^tfd IjiSependent School District, Col 1 ege|f^tat\pn , Texas, 

appro)<imate1y 100 mi 1 es Jtorthwest of Houston. The selection process 

' * - • ■ ■ ■ , 

was based on multiple (Titeria with equal weight being assigned to 

ERIC . . • • . . , . 
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each measurement area. Students were screened in the areas of academic 
achievement and ability, talent in any aesthetic area, mprh;*hir;i1 abiliVy, 
potential for leadership^ and qualities of creativity. 

The program had three basic pha<;ps . Phase Guidance l aborat-ory^' 
Experience, featured sel f-i nVes t i ga ti on and evaluation procedures, career 
exploration, resource speakers, insolation o-^^areer areas and mentorship 
interviews. The students spent 2 hours per day in the Guidarlce Laboratory 
at TAMU during the first quarter of the school year. 

Phase II » Mentorship Laboratory Experience, also utilized a 2-hour 
time block. During this phase, the students were placed in observei^ rol es 
in specialized areas identified during Phase I. A shadowing experience 
under the direction of a TAMU professor was affqjpded each participant 
duri4;jg the second quarter of the school year. 

Based on information and experience gained, during Phases I and II. 
the individual studetvts were placed in on-site work experiences during 
the third quarter of school. Phase III, Working Internship Experience, 
was under the direction of the site supervisor at a location selected 
from within the community that corresponded to the student's ten^tive 
career selection. ^ 

Through this project, the public school, the university, and/^the 

" ■* 

community joined forces to d'evelop a model that c<*n be repH cdted by oiricr 
school districts to better serve the career development needs of thi:* 
special poyuldt:fQn. 
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APPENDIX A ^ 

A Unique Learning Opportunity For Gifted 
and Talented High School Seniors 
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Student Identification 

Academic Achiievenrient 
Ability 

Talent in any Aesthetic A 
-Mecfianical Ability . 
Potential for Le^rdership 
Qualitij^s of Creativity- 



and 




Duration of tiie Project 

.One Academic Ye 

• -J 

t|f Students 
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ar 





The number of students who can* 
participate will be. I.imited. 3tudents 
should have, reached s eni or standing 
"to be considered, - 
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lonstrate the 
and tecfiriici 
on for Gifted 
HiQh sohiool student.3. 
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Student Identification 

Academic Achiievenrient 
Ability 

Talent in any Aesthetic A 
-Mecfianical Ability . 
Potential for Le^rdership 
Qualitij^s of Creativity- 



and 




Duration of tiie Project 

.One Academic Ye 

• -J 

t|f Students 

isione 



ar 





The number of students who can* 
participate will be. I.imited. 3tudents 
should have, reached s eni or standing 
"to be considered, - 

erIc 



THREE PHASE PROGRAM 



PARTICIPANT NOMINATIONS 



Phase 1 

Guidance Laboratory Experience 



* Through selfMnvestigation and 
evaluation procedures, students will 
Identify tentative career interest areas; 
All activities will be conducted in the 
'Educational Psyqhofogy Lab at TAMU 
during the regular school day. 



Phase 2 . . 

i 

Mentorship Laboratory Experience 



Individual participants "wiH" t)p 
placed in observjpr roles in special- 
ized ateas identified during Phase 1. 
A shadowing experience under the 
direction of a Texas A&M professor of 
"advanced yudies will be afforded 
each participant during/the regular 
school day\/ v 



Phase 3 

Working Internship Experience 



:peri: 
fe indi- 



■ Based onftnformation and 
ence durino^hase 1 and 2, 
vidual students will be placed In on- 
site work experiences. The ferk sites 
will be under the direction of persons 
engaged in the career field the stu- 
dent has tentatively selected. The 
student wiN be^-frijaid worker *during 
this phase. / ^ 

ERJC 



♦ STUDENTS who wish to be consid- 
ered as participants may place their 
names in nomination. -] 

♦ PARENTS of students may place 
their children's names in nomi- 
nation. 

♦ teachers and COUNSELORS 
whose^ experierxces with students 
have revealed gifted and talented 
potentialities should place the 
names of thesfe students in nomi- 
nation. 



Pailicipant Selec^on^ 

A series of tests will be adminis- 
teredi>tD all nbminees. Selections will 
bp made by the screening committee 
from Texas A&M University in-keep- 
ing with the guidelines set*forth in the 
contract with the United States Offioe 
of Education. 

/ ^ . . 



Admission to Texas A&M University 
ancf any of its sponsored programs /s 
open to qualified individuals regard- 
less of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional Origin or educationally-unre- 
lated handicaps. 

^9 



comm Md nwrn to: Student Nomination Form 

COOP, COLl£Gf OF EDUCmS 

■mA$ Am UNimsny - Q'PTED AND TALENTED PROGRAM 



l^dtnfj Noun) (Moiling AHdrtM) (CUv and SW,) 

The student listed above is offered in nomination ba?'"'' o' "I'^'o n( the foiiowino iv^f"^^f> phro r r-imi^i^ 
on the lino Inriir^tinq the irleotifying charartprktic<5)' 



Academic Arhlevqmflht Mechaniral Ability 

and Ability 

Potential for Uadership 

Talent in an Aesthetic 

Area. Please lifst talent Ouailties of Creativity 

Submitted by; 



Date; 



Center for Career Development 
and Oecupatlonal Preparation 
CoHege of Education 
Texas 4&M University • 
C))llege Station, Texas 77843 




J 
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CAREER EDUCATION FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 
TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 

STUDENT DATA FORM 



Name 



Address 



Date 



Parent or Guardian 



Date of Birth 



Sex 



Area(s) of Referral: 



Race 



Age 



Years Enrolled 



1. 



Intelligence Test Scores 
Verbal I.Q^ 
Non Verba-1 >I.Q. 

Conment: 



2. Creativity Tes^ Scores 
Verbal Index 
Non Verbal Index 
^Fluency 
Fliexibll i ty 
Oi«! gi nal i ty • 
Elaboration 
^ Comment: 

ERIC 
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3. Achievement Test and Speciality Area 
Reading Comprehension Percentile 
Speciality Area: 
Area: 



(List test score or expert estimate - 
non-test area) 



Comment : 



4. BehaY,ibral Characteristics Scale 
( Renzu 1 1 i /Ha rtman ) / 

Learning Characteristics (32) 

Motivational Characteristics (36) 

Creat^ty Characteristics (40) 

Leadership Characteristics (4Q) 
(List high, medium or Tow) 

Commen^: 

High School Grade Average 

Three YeaX^Currff^ 
Comment:"^ 




6. Personal Achievements, txp^ien< 
and Past Records ^ 

y 

'..Personal Achievements .(See student 
questionnaire for Honors, Aw^ds, 
and Significant Performances and 
make high, (fiedium, low, or none judge- 
ment on quantity and quality). 



Comment: 



# 



CAREER EEJUCATION FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 
1 TEXAS' A&M UNIVERSITY 



SCREENING CRITERIA FORM 



Name 



Date 



Rating System: 

,H (High): 

M (Mod^ral 

. L (Low).: 

0 (Other) 



3 Points 
2 Points 
1 Point 
0 Point 



Possible Total Points: 27 



Grand Tota.1' 



1,. Intelligence Test 
Test: 



Total 



Verbal I.Q. 



132 and abowe- 
124 through l'31 
118 thrpugh 123 
117 and below \ 



Non Verbal I.Q 



132 and above 
124 through 131 
118 through 123 
117 and below' 



* ■ 1 



J 



Creativity • Test 

Test: ^ 
Verbal Index 



130 and above/ 

122 through 129 

115 through 121 

114 and below 



84 



Total 



[ 



Non Verbal Ii4lex ' 



K 
M 
L 
0 



,130 
122 
115 
114, 



and above 
through 129 
through \2\ 
and below 



3. Achievement Test and Special ity/ Area 
Test: 

Reading Comprehension ^ 



Total 



98th percentile and above 

<^3rd percentile'throLigW 97th %ile 

86th percentile through 92fid %ile 

85th percentile and below * 



Speciality Area (Language, Math and Science, 

Mechanical, Art, Music, or drama) 

Cciteria for Speciality area should follow 
percentages above if tested, or be judgement 
from inteif^view with expert bas^d on high, 
moder^^re^ low, or no potential.) . ' * 




' Beh^viTOral Characteristic?!?- . 

H:'- High profile on tw8^cales 
High profile on one' scale 
Moderate profile on two scales 
No high prof 1 le 



Tota;i 
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S.' High Ss:hoo1 Grade Average -- . ' '" ' 

r H: 97j«fKl above ^ 

' M: ■ 93 -through 96 - ' ' ' 

^ L: 89 through 92 ^ 

"0: 88 and below 



m 

V 6. -Personal Achievements, Experiences, 
^ Past Records. _ - ^~r^ . 



and 



A Personal Achievements (Honors Awards, 
) ' . ' S-ignificant 

Performantes 




H: . Significant, l*iumber 

M: Moderate Number 

L: Low Number 

0: Norle . ' 



/ 
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^ GIFTED & TALENTED PROJECT ' 

> ■ ■ . * " Tjaxas A&M University ' • 



Name ^ ^ ' te 



, « : ' ■ • . • . ■ ■ ■ ; 

"Please fill out this form listing everything during your High School years 
under the* appropriate headings. Return this form to the High School 
Counselor's Office this week. . 



0*^ , Civic, 



School , Civic, or Church Related Clubs (include offices held): 



1 



Work and Job Experience's (full 6f^ part-^tinie) : 




\ 



88 



Volunteer Act ivlttes^ 



■ / 



Awards. Honors, and Signif-rt:ant Performances:^ 



? 



\ 



Other (anything else of .si-gni f i cance such as an important Tife experience) 









A 




• 


7 










V 
























_ o - 




r 
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rVv > :\ GiM AND TALlNTED Pfnj^^^ ■ " \ \\. . > 

^^^r' • • • .' teXAS A&M UNIVERSITY^' ' . ' ' * ' • i 



,7 l: ! r^ 'v ; . ' I \, ^ PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE • 

; Pafejtici pant Nam e 7 I.* ^ : ^Date: 

; • 'Ofe'rtJht Name ^ ' ' m. " • /■ ■ ■ y\ .1- 



PLEASE -JIESPGND TO THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS BY CIRCLiNG THE NUMBER WHICH BEST 
CtfiRESPONDS WITfi YOLtR OBSERVATIONS OF THE PARTI^IiP;ANT,. 



1- The tiartici pant shoWsMnterest and enthusiasm toward coifppleting 
schocxl assignments, \ ^ . 

comment: ^ , V ^ 

J • ■ t 

■■ ■ ^ ' , 

2./ The participant xliscQsses at home the activities of the • .1. 

project. / ' ^ • 







>> 
















•M 








C 






E 


OJ 


• to 




O 


3 


>> 




XI 


CT 




> 




<1> 






'<D 








CO 




< 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 



coimient : 

3. The participant exhibits posftiye ;c/ttitudes toward the . \ 1 ?. ' 2 

project, . . \ . 



comment : • . : ' - / 

■ • ' ' . ' v^. 

^l; The^partici-pant demo.ns1;rate$ a realistic approach to ^ * 

decision-making in the sejl,ection.of a career irfteresti field J -2 3 -4 

\ 

comment: 

■■ ■ ■ ' ' N ~ ' ■ ■ • y 

: , u ■ / ^ _ 

v3MsoLArMER 

-The material, in this publication was prepared pursuant'^ a grant or cdntrj||t from 
the Office of Educfition, U.S. Department .of Health, Education, and W^l fare^However, 
•points of view or opinions ex^Dressed do not nefcessaril-^^epresent policies or 
positions ^f the Office of Education. , • , • . f . 
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APPENDIX E 

^ ^ ' -tea c her Qu 6s 1 1 onn a 1 re ( O r i g i n af,l ) 
I , - Teacher Qu^sti onnsli re,^ r ("Reivi s i on ) . 



/ 



1 
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V GJFTED AND TALENTED PROJECT i; 
TEXAS A&M UN^IVERSITY ■ • • ^ 

TEACHER QUEST! ONMAlW -(Original) 

■ . \ '< ..- . - ' <■ : ■ 

Itudent Nam e ■_ Date 

-—»''■ ' 
'^acher Nam e ^ ^ ^ . * Subject 



Class absences for month 



•LEASE RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS BY CIRCLING THE NUMBER WHICH BEST CORRESPONDS^ 
IITH YOUR OBSERVATIONS OF THErSTUDtNT. ^ 



• The student completes all classroom assignments- 
comment : . - 







>^ 




n 




















(U 






0 










CT 








CU 




cu 








zz: 


to 


LL. 




T 


2 


3 


4' 











The student cooperates with ppf>r<; Hurfnq rlas^ro<^»T» ?^rf ivHip«; 
commerrt: 



The student exhibits disruptive behavior in the rUssroom- 
comment: 

. The student shows interest toward subject content of class, 
comment: t . > 

• The student shares information has been gained through 

project experiences. 

i 

comment: 



/ ' DISCLAIMER ^ ■ > 

• • ; ^ . '\ ■ . . ^ . • - 

le material in this publfcation was prepared pmi^suant to a grant or contract from 
le Office of Education, U-S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare- However, 
nr"^"0^' view or opinions expressed do not necessarilyyre|iresent policies or 
^^IERIC 01; the Officii of Education. I ' 
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" GIFTED AND TAtENTED PROJECT * 
' rTEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY I 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE (Revision) 



Any- innovaifUe program tti,at has a research base /eems to gen^erate a lot of 
paper work. • We. recognize that completing theserformSmust seem extremely repetitious. 
It does assist both the school and the university in assessiu^the productivi tvv of the 
program, however. . ^ « i 

Th6 questionnaire has-been revised bas^cJ on your suggestions. Please use the 
comment section or the reverse side of the questionnaire to sHafte any- information vou 
may care to include. . 

Jhank you for tak'ing a few minutes from your schedule to respond. ^ 

* 9t! ' . 

student Name _^ ' Da^^ 

[ , Subject 

PLEASE RESPqfJD TO THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS BrclRCUNG THE ' ^ cr 

NUMBER WHICH BEST CORRESPONDS WITH YOUR OBSERVATIONS OF THE ' ^ 5 

STUDENT. \ ' ^ _>,..^*='- 



C 

cr 



oj oj <v cr 

> u E <u 

<U rO O 5- 

^ C3C ^ tn IX. 



!• The -Student completes all rlassro^^n i cjria^pnts , J 2 3 4 :*5 

Comment: ' 

2. The student <QOP^^^f^^, W?^h pon^ r .f,,» l^^q , 1 ;^f^ivM?r.n \ ? 3 ^ S 

CommeMf: ..^ 

3. The student pvf>ihM?t Hi'^Miptiy^ ho|>a^ * ' T * <^MrM. '^345 
Commpnt / 

4. The^^tudent shows w^terest t-^ward t:utpi^'t roi)t:P?\f of cl-^*^. 1 ? 1 4 5 
Comment* • f * ^ 

5/ The student shares information that has 4reen aa i ned through 

the Gifted & Talented Project experiences^ , ^ / 1 2 3 4 R 

Commerit: • ^ / 

:_^L_: ._.:^L__: ^ 

■ '\ _ DISCLAIMER 

rhe material in' this publication wasCprepared pursuant tt\^a gran\ gr contract from 
the Office of 'Education, U^.S. peparttfient of Health", Education, and Welfare. However, 
points of view or opinjons*" expressed do nof necessarily repreeent |:i»licies or 
Positions of the Office of Education. ^ , 



1 ■ ^ . ■ - . , • *' 
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APPENDIX F 

\ 



. Pnase 1 - Guidance Lab Re^rt 




I 



LIFTED AND TALENTJD PROJECT:- 
TEJks'A&M UNIVERSITY - 



PHASE , 1 -v^U I DANCE LAB REPORT 



r ■ 



S.tudent Name 
Date 



— ~ — -T- 

Ir. .LK^'thf activities ^hlch wfere most beneficial to you this wee1<'f\^ 




—y — ^ ^ _ ^ 



2. List the- afdivities which were least beneficial 'feq.you this week. 



. - \ 



-V- 



( 

3. List activities you would like-to actively participate in during the 
Guidah^e Laboratory that would contribute to your career development. 



■a 



\ -What woiild you like to see changed .about the Guidance Lab. ^ 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED PROJECT 
. ■ ' ■ • . TEXAS A&M*UNIVERSITY ' 

v' • ^ HENTOR/iuPERVISOR QUESTIONNAIRE 
Part:i c i pan t-r^ Name ♦ * • Date 



tor/Supervi%or Name 




PLEASE RESPOND TO THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS, BY CIRCLING THE ^NUMBER WHICH BEST 
CORRESPONDS TO YOOR FEELINGS CONCERNING THE PROJECT AND YOUR OBSERVATIONS OF 
THE PARTICIPANT. ' 







4 








s- 












rO 






Ul 




















OJ . 






OJ 










c 








CO 








J- 


St 










1 ^ 


2 


3 



1. The prbj^t was described adequately to me by the staff. 
Commefat: 

2. The information packet was helpful in describing my « 
responsibvl i ties - ' 12 

Comment: ' ^ , „ ^ 

3. The timef allotted for students to spend with me per day 12 3 
was sufficient. " , - 

Comment: ' . 

4.. Upon entry into this mentorship/internship, participant l' 2 3 

demonstrated adequate knowledge of the chosen career 
field- ' , ' ' <' 

Comment: '> . 

5. Student displays positive attitude and enthusiasm toward 1 2 3* 
his/her chosen career field. 

Comment : • . . * ^ • 



H ^ /H^ — 

6. "Weekly meetings Vith the pr^^e^gj^aff are benefi9ial: 1 2,^x^3 4 
^ " Cdtnment: _ - 



7. The mentor-supervisor/student relationship is meaningful 

in terms of discjussions -held,, ideas exchanged and \ 
experiences shared. " ^ 12.34 

^--'Comment : • 

-fl— /ly partlelpation in the mentorship/internship ^Jh^se did ^ 
not cau$e any Significant- inconvenience in the perform- 
ance of % jjob responsibilities." ' / - 1 2 3 4 

Comment: ' ■ 

9. I would be willing 'l^serve again ms a mentor/supervisor 

if th^is project were repl icated\ '"'^ 1 2 

Corranent: . ' ^ . 



Comment: ' ' 



* • • ■ ■ . -i 

LO. This student, in rny opinion, is appropriately labeled 

as gifted and/or ° tal ented. * 12 3-4 



Disclaimer 



The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a grant or contract 
from the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. However, points of view or opinions expressed do not necessarily 
represent policies or positions of the Office of Education. 




APPENDIX H 

. Student Questionnaire, Mentorship Phase 
• Student Questionnaire, Internship Phase 

. Follow-up Evaluation by Students 
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J. ; . ^ ' GIFTED AND TALENTED PROJECT ^ 

TEXAS A&M UNIVERSITY 




^.Participant Name -. ^ • , \ Dg+g 

■• • r * T^"^ — 

TO'THE -fOLCOWING STATEMENTS BY 'CIRCLING, THE NUMBER WHICFTBEST 

S2??^^^2'?S^ "^^^^ FEELINGS CONCERNING THE PROJECT DURING THE PREVIOUS TWO 
WucKt PE_RIOD ' ( 



1- Merr^rshii 





















CD 






<o 






to 












o 






>> 


<u 
















c 






o 




<u 


$- 


CO 




-M 


•r- 


cn 


CO 






1 


2 


3 



ip experiences have been beneficial to me. 
Comment: 



,2. Supervision during mentorship has been beneficial. 1 2^3 

^ Comment: 

c ■ . ■ 

3. Mentorship experiences have been above my level of 

understanding. ^12 3 

> Comfnent: ^ 



4. Mentorship experiences have been below my level of 

understanding. ' 12*3 

Comment: ^ 



5. My career plans have not changed as a result of the r 

^ mentorship experience. / . 12 3 

Comment : 

* • . n. . ^ 

6. Contact with C.D.O.P. staff has been adequate. '1 2 3 
Comment: j ^ 



s 



7. 



The guidance lab^/^aeHuately prepared me for mentorship. 
ComQient: ^ ' 




a; 



o 

CO 
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2 ^ 



1- 



cn 
cr 

s 



1' 2^ 3' 4 



8. The bi-weekly seminar Is/ Is not something I look forward to because: 



Di sclaimer 



The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a grlint or contract 
from the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. However, points of view or opinions expressed do not necessarily 
represent policies or positions of the Office of Education. 
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GIFTED. AND TALENTED PROJECT 
■J^AS A&M UNIVERSIT.Y- 



I- 



4 , 



STUDENT (INTERNSHIP) QtlESTIONNAIRE 



^ny innovative. program *that has a rajearcjh base seems to generate a lot of 
' > paper worlc. We recognize that completing t7iiese~Tbrms must seem extremely 
. repetitious, ^t tloes assist 'both- thS' school and the urliversity in assessing - 
"the productivity--of the program, however. - •* . » 
The questionnaire has been revised based pn Jk^jt suggestions. Please 
use the commeit section or the, reverse side of the questionnair*e to share 
any infonnation you may care ta include. \^ 
ThanI? you .-for taking a few minutes to respond. 



Student Name 



Date 



D lOTHE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS"ir< CIRCLING / 
IClTBEST CORRESPONDS TO YOUR FEELINGS ; 



PLEASE RESPOND 
THE NUMBER WH 
AT THIS POINT DURING THE PROJECT. 



1. The ihformatioa and experiences in the mentors hip phase 
of the project are relevant to my internship . 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Comment ; 



The information and experiences of the guidance lab- 
phase of the project are relevant. to my internship . 

Comment: 

Internship experiences are useful to me because: 

(a) I am gair\1ng Insight Jnto the life styles of 
those in my career field. 

(b) I am gaining insight Into my own needs and 
Interests. - 

(c) I am gaining information about my chosen 
career ^i^d. 

V\y place of work (during internship) corre^sponds well 



to my career field interest 
Cortiment : 



I am convinced that n\y choice pf career field is right 
for me. 



ERLC 



Comment : 



1 



il3 



0) a> 



on 




1 2 3 4 5 



12 3,4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



12 3-4 5 



■^6. I am genfer^l^j/ pleased 'with my' internship placement. 
Comment : 
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c 

i/> ^ cr 
K S c .t-• 
— +-> 3 

5' i ' :gJ ^ 



. ^1 • ■» 

7. What aspects of the internship would you change if you could? 



2 3 



1 ^ 



8. Briefly describe activities and experiences pccuring in internship, during 
this reporting period". Inclxide the types of responsibilities you have and 
h. representative dally shc^dule. 



' 3 *L >^ 



DISCLAIMER 



le^inaterial in 
''om the Office 
However,' points 
gj^^Dsltions of 



this publication was prepared 
of Education^ U.S. Department 
of view or opinions expressed 
the Office of Education. 

■ 7 114 



pursuant to a grant or contract 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. \ 
not necessarily represent policies 



do 
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~, (Wame ) 



■1 



(Date) 



1. In cori^idering my experience in the Gifted & T^erited Career Eflucation 
Program during 1976-77, 4f I had known ir> September exactly what I 
would have been doing during the year, I:, would' have (check one): 

- chosen to remain- in the regular classroom at the 

high school . 

, . chosen fo participate in this program. 



Why? 



If I were planning the Gifted & Talented Career Education Program for 
next year, I would make the following changes: 



Why? 



Indicate how beneficial you found each of the project phas 
appropriate numbers: 



sWjiy ci 



rcling the 



Guidance l.ab 
. Mentorship Phase 
gj^^iternship Phase 
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Which* of the following changed i|i the GUID^GE LAB would have made your 
■^xperience ih th6 project more t^feneficial ? r (Chjeck ohe or more pf the 
^rollpwing): • • ' 

' ■ Wilder range of exposure to* various career alterr\^ti ves . 



More specific information on your f a vorttie career field(s). 
None of the above. 

.31 »■ 



Lil5t other suggestions: 







J 






K ■ 











i. Whic^ of the following chages,,in the MENTORSHIP would have made your 
experience In the project moris beneficial? (Check one or more of the 
following): 

Broader exposure to more fSicets of my career field. 

More intense exposure to sub-specialties of my career field. 



Mentorship experiences shojjld have been more related. to my 
career field. 

None of the above. 

List other suggestions: ^ 



6. List activities of the MENTORSHIP which best prepared you for Internship 
(Disregard if you were not placed in an Internship.) 
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List acttvitiesof the M£NTORSHIP which were JeaSj^ (relevant to your 
Intemsihip. (Dtftegard if you were not placed irilirt InternsKip. ) 




8. N|y career goal 



■for^the fyture seems to be: 



^ 9. Nly plans for 1977-78 are these; 

: • ■■ — 



4 



ID. parent*§^home mailing ^ddress is: 



11. N|y JE^all mailing address will be; 
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consolT^at^d* school district 



AUGUST, 19 76 



778^40 N(i. 

oooooooooc 




gifted prdgf 



A&M CoriMol Idntisd hlf»h^ achop^ students ^ceri awarded TAMU. oilur ;*t i ph^jl 
identlfldd as gifted studenLB wtL^^^^ era for ihln pro>;riim. ? J 

selected to participate In u npeclai^ Tlie annouticGment c onrcjA li^jfj^-jHi I s pro- 
taree^r doclHlonfl program at TAMIJ. \|ect wn» made by U.S, Rop. J£) jy^t|r|y:'r iRcr" 

A Kpcr i a 1 "STiO , {)()() federal Krant hn»t )^Toar.n<'. 

Urs. CKrlRloplicr Bormitn .ntdr^WM I I am 



N^ihIi , oducat ional 
dirvct the program which 
iod c. ireful ly hy HEW an 
Rram.'V 

Consnl (dated J9(ud<M)C£i wl ] 1 



.Mtclr^yi'i 



piiycliol <»v istp , .will 
wil I ?Ju' ',f<liid- 
a roi^di'l pro- 



three plia.HOs A/i} the 
spynd a full cjW.,icr 
IqfboratorJc's dUifTAMV* 
cholopy I)c])<irLmeti t 
career options. Tht* 
involve worklrxf* 1 
campus wl th a profcfiaor i n a cIkihoh 
rjold to gain flrnt-h.-nul knowUdfc* *'f 
Lhe dlsclpl Inc. The I hi rrt and Tina] 
phnso^lll he an Internship to he jscrv- 
ed In a hnslnoKs In lUv (Miininun ti y »»r in 
a job^re lat <rd area of LjU i resl . 



go through 
program. Xhoy^fcylll 
in the coi^nse I Ing 
s Kdiicat lona 1 P«y~ 
exploring ^ varioils 
second ^haso will 
n h dei>art mont on 
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be taken throughlliig. 28 frara students, quarters of the school year. Tbe fourth P^8 ^: ' 
^..parents, teachers and colselors.' quarter is the suraqiersessioD.'', * ' ^ ■ - 



' "If we had to.'worbnth more than 1& 

"We want V attract as many Ttiefirstphaseof the trpgramis a toM-studi 

The College o( Edptlonjprexiis ^ possible to malMi it as guid^ce stage, when career fields €1 Jtae platk tem," she said, "but with 

AiM wm work dosely/Wth jj^'J^spgpg 3s p«^^^^ be ideiitified and students ^wiD be ,|hls nuifeer we sbifflldn't have, any 

' ^ ConsoOdate^HighAAoolkiyearona , ^ provided career InforraatiDt Guest ■ prohlilm." 

spedalcar«erdevelo|tael|tpn)grain(or ^ent identification for the project fakers will also visit ihe canpoM r»^Wo.hM«,»,ot%«.AUi^ii ' 

rOfWBu, . achiepient and ability, talent in any ^^^^ ^ j^ed in the Wn*eproi?«^«I«n8'«^ 

Jjducational reseaithers at Teias Aesthetic area, mecjianieal ability, ^^gjional psychoibgy lab at Texas !»fnW^« i» I^^^ 

. phaveteen-Pw^ddajfej ^tayforMersinpandqnaEteof AiMto^^^^^ SJ^SfR^r^TR^ 

federal grant to help 15 to a gifted creativity. , 6 S5 ; Robert Godsey, MI Evers alid Bfty^ 



receive 



Jikted 



SluMs 



student with their career dedidonS Q)|^n empliasizes that a student^ ... ^ . 

.during their senior year at the hijh nomination need not be based on aU five ^ "^""^ their partapatlai. ,,^3,^ ^ as al 

^f' ' \ criteria. A nnnlnatifln may be based on -Rie second phase is called a men- unique learning opportunity where 

Docte Christopher B(^n and' only oneortwo of the pUties, she says, torship, when students wiH observe students can explorf man)' career 

William Nash, education psydiol(«iirts T,,e overall thrust of the program, she '^f^^^ f^' ' 

at Texas are currently in said is to "serve special students in a Educational -psycjflogists call this .-But we aren't interestedlnfiocklng 

Washington at a project directors ^ -^^^^^^^ phase a "shadoj|fiif ' etperience. ^y^^jj career 

meeting for those receiving federal ^ ^^chers to develop a jnodel nieWiihase will be an actual work field," she says. We want to show them 

fiiKds. ^ [Togram fff use in fll% school j^temship, whai the student will ac- ^ ^^^^""^ 

Sharon &on, c^ree^fevelpent ,„ 'l^'y^;«"Pl!?*"jSl'J^^ She says people might not change 

specialist and prineipalinveslgator for Ihe three phases of the program will TTieshidentswiBbepaiMrtheiiVork. careers as often as they do if a program 

the project, sis that nominations wil directly coincide with the first three Colson said tljere shouldn't Ae any like this were available. 
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Seniors at A&M Consolidated 
V .M»Mh School have been 
•^-pruviJcd with a unique op- 
portonity to determine their 
career ttioices,- * - 

On the basis of creativity, 
leadership potential. 
^ niccbanicaJ ability, aesthetic 
lalcnl. and . acadennKc 
achievement, twenty students 
were sdected to participate in ^ 
' the (Jifted and Talented 
Students Projjrani. 

I'he proj^rani consists of 
I hrce phases ; the G udance 
I laboratory, in which, par- 
ticipants identify tentatiye 
career interest areas; tho 
Mentorship, l,aboratory. a 
i shadowing e9|)erience under a 
Vl'cxas AStM University 
T A M U J p nuf e sso r of a d- 
( nnctMl studies; and :hi- 
Workinu Inlemship, duri^^i 



seniors 



w(hich the students are pl^aced 
in on-^ite work experiences.* 

Sponwrs of the activity are 
the , JV&M^ Consolidated 
Indupemicnt School District, 
TAMU Center for Career 
iJevclopment Vntl 
Occupational PreparaAon, 
a'nd a gr<ijnt from the' United 
States Office of Career 
Kducation. 

Students participating are 
Damon Buffin^ton. John 
Vastano. Dwaiyne Parsons, 
Amy Plapp, Randall . liny, 
MejLj Bury, Julia Crawford. 
Wallace Harwood, Lauren 
Stacell. Martha l^mbert. 
Helen Marquis, Dennis 
Chester. PriscUla Files, Scott 
Saunders, Karen ^Mallett, 
Mark Dixon, K,Bren Aberth. 
Jnlia Straw. Michael Karlr, 
and Jaqui Freund. 
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TMEEAGU/Brvan.Coli«geSfolion, T««~S<ilurd«y, October 30. 19/6. 

Who's VVho nominees announced 



Twenty-four junior and 
senior studenti at A&M 

. C'onsoHdated High School 
hive been nominated for 
Who'i Who Among American 

• High School StudenU ar- 
tx)rdljjg to Judith Comrtock, 
National Honor SodeU 

, spunaor. 

High achool faculty mem- 



bers made the nominations* 
which* Included four Jimlora 
and 20 acniors. 

Juniors recognized for this 
honor are Jana Anderson. 
Peter Hossttl. lunette Buf- 
rington and iJnda lYeMon. 

The aanJors nurnvd are 
i:indy Benton. Oanwn Bi ^f. 
fi ngton> Margaret Bury, Julia 



Crawford, Mark bixon. 
PrisciJia rtlesT Tin^ferK^' 
r-eggy KapcWnsW. Tim l.yda. 
yart^? Lamhgrt Konald 
Morgan. 

Also, Kugenla McMullan, 
"clen Mnrauis. Amv iMap n 
^Y^UBXx W j>cott .^p, 
s. Uuren yacelj, JnMfl 
g^riw . JoHn Vastano and 
Mnrgnroi Wvtbcl 



(Name^ underlined are project participants) 



TH€ £AGLE/Bryon.CoHo5oSfo».oo. Toxos-Soturdoy. November 20, 1976 



Four local 



A'. part of Youth 
App««clatton Week, the 
(ipthnlit International has 
scltctod/aiiriDrftt- hlKh school 
ienl9M^o recognize as out- 
*it«iTialng youth leaders.^ 

The week of Nov. 14 to Nov. 
20 was designated Youth 
AppreclAUon W^H by Drv^^ 

Mi»vor I.loyf* /"v^* it 



high schoolers to be honored by Optimist Club 



i-oopuralion with the l)ptaiilst 
Club observation. 

The four lAudents honored 
were Haul Lampe and Pamelii 
Sue Williamson of Bryan Hi|^ 
and Ronnie Morgan and 
Martha Lambert of A&M 
cV>n9oll dated. 

^mnoJa Sue WtlUarn^on ki 



fll Hrynn High .Vhool, u 
member of the band and n 
nitmbcr of the Allcmatlvc 
HCudemlc program. 

Martha Lambert is 
secretary-treasurer for the 
ASiM '''onsoHdated Hli^h 
Srhool ^fjde^t body, a 



(■^rlatlan Athletes, a memtier 
of the National Honor Society 
and a member of the yearbook 

staff. 

Paul Lampe Is president of 
the Bryan Hig)i School atudent 
body, a larkle on th4» footbuU 

l^ani, a n?fm*^T of the 



AUJctea and a member of iht 
Alternative program. 

Ronnie Morgan is president 
of A&M Consolidated High 
School's student body, a 
member of the National Honor 
Societv a player on th<^ 
nasketball team, a member of 
th'jtOYnis team and a memljcr 
>^'«»r*.tHf.i) team. 
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Cbnsol senior enjoys various interests 



A Profile 



..IhcrapiMitlc application of 
muMic to influence behavior, 
cflpecially the restoration^ 
maintenance, and Mm- 
provement of mental and 
physical health. 

**NItislc often soothes me or 
changes my moods. I believe 
that it can be very beneficial 
In providing people with a 
reason to live or ■ release for 
tension,'' the aaya. 

Mefl^feela that she often 
learns nWe ouUide of school, 
especl air>sWfiltetra vellilg ♦ 
than she doea.in school. 
tend to agree -with people who 
say that dur entire educational 
system needs to be^revlsed 
and revived." liio cotmhenta. 

She prefers classes thai call 
for * 'figuring things out." 
particularly math and 
chomistry courses. 

Although she hdmiiS that 
'Mangua^ea dont come easily 
liand. Is taking o music theory to mc/* Meg has achieved a 
class, and sings in the \3ll5 -^air amount of proficiency in 



; BV AMY PLAPP 
AAM Consolidated 
High school 

VAnioiiM the places I have 
livedo College Station ia 
unique. Everything ia 
unlverslty-oriaited, and as a 
result we are sheltered frocn 
the Teal world** " obaervea 
U«g Uury. 

: In her 17 years, California, 
Arlaona, Montana. and 
Virginia, as well ss Texas, 
have been home to the A$iM 
(•onsolldated High School 
senior, 

Meg plays bass dsrlnet In 
the high school Symphonic 



Honor Choir. A lifetime muistc 
1nver» she wishes thst she'd 
(li.<irovered vocal performance 
'•iiiiner. because "it's such a 
Wfintlorful oxperlenro. 
Musically, it has really helpoU 
ine a lot." 

Tho talented 4n- 
!4rumenta)iM Is planning u 
04«ruer as a music therapist. 
Music Therapy Is the 



both German and French. She 
feels that public schools 
sho4iiii have s forelKii 
languDge raqulremont. with 
cmphasiji at tha elementary 
school lev^l. 

''All European 
Afihool children are taugbt 
l^nglish. Why shouldn't each 
of U.H follow that example and 
learn n Kccond language?"' 



Meg has been a UIri Scout* 
for ten years, and shlNiAws to 
remain one for the r^est^ her 
life. 'Tve gained so much 
from Scouting, and I feel I owe 
the same opportunities to 
someone else.*' She is 
president of the local 
^association, and serves on the 
Council Board and Program 
Committee. 

Meg has traveled to Mexico, 
Wyoming, and Philadelphia 
with other Scouts, meeting 
girls from all over the world. 

"I've learned a tot about 
other people; Once you un* 
derstand their backgrounds, 
you ran get along with almost 
anyone: 

"Otic of the best things 
ub<}ut working with other (rlrl. 
Scouts has been the feeling of 
togetherneaa, of working 
towards a common goal." 

The International Congress 
*76 she attended In 
Philadelphia was. a valuable 
leatiiing experience. At the 
conference, she studied the 
interaction involveil in urban, 
living situaliiinii. 

"I don^ know liaw I'd feci 
iitx>ut living iu u largn city." 
sho reflects. "It soems like 
yuu iiave to compromise so 
much of yourself in city life." 

A staunch nature en- 
Lhuxiast, " Men enjoys back- . 



packing, canoeing, and 
camping. 

"I've had chances^o see 
naturcPatJtfl best-^/v^n it's 
taken care of; aMmt its worst 
^ when it's not tiften care of." 

She says that all her prin- 
ciples areJxised on a strong 
feeling for the natural en* 
vironment. 

Meg feels that as people in 



our society become better 
educated and more in- 
tellectual, they seem less 
aware of the world around 
them. 

''Sometimes I think people 
are too anart for their own 
good. They need to 'go back to 
nature,' to gain an un- 
derstanding of what it*a like to 
Uve primitively." 




MEG RirRY, l7-year-old datighter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ri<*h;ir(J Unry of Cpllfigi^tation, Is looking forward 



tn Ti cavf^or in must 



^rapy. 
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ByAMYPLAPP 
p A4M CONSOLIDATED 
HIGHISGHOOL 

A career in national 
politics is a long-ranf^G 
''goal tor 17*ycar*old Randy. 
Ray. Politics are nothing 
new to the A4M Con- 
solidated High School 
(CHS) senior, who has 
been active In student 
government on both the 
local and state level while 
in high school. 

Randy is president of the 
Pan American Student 
Forum (PASF) of Texas, 
an organisation of 9,98p 
high school students in 200 
chapters across the state. * 

PSAF began as a 
national organization in 
1927 but fell on hard limes 
In the parly yedrs of AVorld 
-War H: PA&F of Texas has 
.been in existence since 
1943, ^and is sponsored 
today b^ the Good Neigh- 
bor Commission of Texas. 

Randy's most important 
functions as president are 
to Iccep in touch with the 
various chapters, and to do 
his best t(i insure a suc- 
cessful state convention 

''Keeping up with all the 
correspondence is hard. I 
hav<^ to keep in touch with 
the other officers; con- 
stantly send in new ideas to 
the state office, and write 
articles for the newsletter, 
the Pan- Am Times/; 

••1*hc basic purpose of 
PASF is to promote un- 
derstanding among the 
people and cultures of 
Am<5rican nations through 
the use of language? as 
communicalion/' explains 
Randy. 

The annual state con- 
vention, field in March, is 
the hnain ac^ivity of PASF. 
At llie convention, business 
meetings, workshops, a 
talent show, and .social 
events- are hold,v.and the 
elected 

^"ERIClod. 



student anticipates 
in national politics 



A Profile 



Keynote speaker at the 
1976 convention was U.S. 
Senator Lloyd Bcntsent 
and this year the speaker 
of the Texas House of 
Representatives, Bill 
Clayton, will be a guest. 

In addition. Chapters 
across the state make 
donations to various 
charities, including a 
Mexican orphanage, and to 
a student scholarship fund 
through PASF. . 

R^indy has taken the 
equivalent of four years of 
high school Spanish, and 
spent parts of two con- 
secutive summers living in 
M^ico with a group of 
high school student* 
s. "People everywhere ore 
basically the same.*'' 
reflects Randy. "Our 
cultures make us different, 
but not so different that we 
can't get along with each 
other.** 

"In my opinion, it's 
egotistical for English- 
speaking people to always 
expect others to learn our 
language. You narrow, 
your scope of knowledge 
by only knowing one 
language. 

"I believe that this is 
ospc^cjally true in ad- 
vanced* areas of study, 
where everything is not 
written in English and you 
severely Unlit yourself by 
not learning additional 
languages.** 

Randy feels that, in 
general, learning foreign 
languages is an excellent 
idea. "If you go into it with 
the right attitude^, learning 
a language can give you a 
better understanding of 
other people and widen 
your own opportunities.** , 

"Consolidated has one of 
the best foreign language 



departments in the state, 
but as a rule such 
programs are ignored in 
public schools,'* he ob- 
serves. **Thcre seems to be 
a trend towards less em- 
phasis oh languages in 
education. I especially 
deplore the waiving and 
laxness of the language 
requirements in recent 
years at colleges and 
universities.** 
.Randy has been 
treasurer of El Club 
.Castellano, the CHS 
Spanish club, and also has 
served, as junior class 
treasurer and senior 
representative. 

Randy, a 1977 National 
student council 



Me rit Scholarship 
semifinalist, has received 
a principal nomination to 
the Naval Acadcnriy from 
Congressman 01 in E. 
Teague. He is also the 
recipient' of a four-ye'ar 
Army ROTC scholarship 
based on overall academic 
and extra-cuKlricular 
achievement. ' 

Next year he hopes to 
attend college in his home 
state of Oklahoma. Later 
plans include law school 
and a private practice, 
perhaps dealing with cases 
of criminal law. His 
ultimate goal, however, 
remains a future in the 
many-iacetied world of 
natiojiwi politics. 




RANDY RAY. 17-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eu^jeno H. Ray of College Station, already holds a 
statewide elocteji position. 

( Photo by Kenny Davidson ) 




(Story about \ participant by a participant) , 
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Perforiping arts important ^ 

in education, says Consoi senior 



ByAMYPLAPP 
A&M Consolidated 
High School 

'•I believe that ex- 
perience- In different 
aspects of the performing 
arts is a significant^part of 
an education/' says 17t 
year-old Jaqui Freund, 
teaches kids to express 
themselves in front of 
other people, which is 
important because you 
need to be able to com* 
municate with the world 
around yo,u/'. . 

Jaqui is a student at 
A&M Consolidated High 
School (CHS). She plays 
flute and piccolo in the 
marching and symphonic 
bands, belongs "to Troupe 
919 of the International 
Thespian Society, and is a 
member of the staff of the 
high school newspaper, the 
Paper Tiger. 

''I really enjoy music, " 
says Jaqui. who was 
named to 1975-76^ All- 
JBFistrict Paod. '*and band 
is one of the best things . 
Tve Hono in high school. 
Its ft lot of hassle 
sometimes, but it s worth 
it " 

The Tiger B»nKh3S been 
a consistent University 
Intcrscholalstic League 
(lifL) Sweepstakes Award 
^ wmncr in past years, and 
.Jaqui shares a pride in 
these ^ accomplishrhents 
with* many other band 
members. "It's gratifying 
to sot a t^oal. and achieve it 
as a member of a group.*' 
she reflects. 

The Consoi senior also 
plays piano' and par- 
ti< ularly enjoys jazz im- 
provisation, express 
myself through my 
music.** 

Jaqu! has participated in 
summer theatre groups for 
the past five years. She has 
acted major roles in many 
))lays. Including The 
Miracle Worker, To Kill a 



A Profile 



Mockingbird, and The 
Wizard ofOz. 

The award of Best 
Thespian for 1976 at CHS 
was presented to Jaqm^in 
h^r junior year. She also 
served as president of the 
drama club ^t that time. 
-"Worlting in the theatre 
is a lot of fun," she says, 
"but I haven't been as 
active this year as in the 



past because it's no longer 
a top priority with me," 

Like most high school 
seniors, Jaqui is looking 
forward to graduation this 
spring. think our school 
does a pretty good job of 
educating its students, but 
I feel that more emphasis 
should be placed on 
education and less on rules 
and regulations. I would 
also like to see liberal arts 
stressed more." 

Jaqui is a participant in 
Texas A&M's career 
education program for 
gifted and talented high 




**Vve always wanted to help people/* says Jaqui 
Freund. the daughter of Dr, and Mrs. R.J. Fround 
of College Station. She hopes to become a coun- 
seling psychologist 



school students. Under the 
guidance of TAMU 
professor Dr. Arnold 
LeUnes, she has been 
expl|p|ng different areas 
of tRe field of-psychology 
and perforniing ex- 
periments in biofeedback. 
She plans to do volunteer 
work at the Brazos Valley 
Mental Health and Mental 
'Retardation Center in the 
near future. 

Next year, she will enroll 
in Sam Houston State 
University as a psychology 
major. **I wapt to be a 
counseling psychologist so 
I can work with and help 
people, which I've always^ 
wanted to do," explains^ 
Jaqui. There are a lot of 
peopje around who need 
help." 

*'I think the hardest thing 
about counseling is that 
before I can- help ofhor 
people, Tve gof to pr^t 

my«?rlf tO0«>th<>r " 



(Written by b 
participant ^»>^"'« 
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CONGRATULATjIONS 

A special co'ngratul&tiona 
goes to three A&H Consolidat- 
ed High Schobi;. students who 
produced a 30 ininu te ^televis- 
ion program entitled "CHS: 
What Next?" 

The special documentary 
program was aired on two oc- 
casions by KAMU-TV. under the 
directing and planning of Dr. 
Hel Chastain» director of Ed- 
ucational T€tlevision at KAMU. 

The students were working 
with Dr. Chastain in phase 
two of the Gifted and Talent- 
ed Program. 

Presenters of the program 
were Amy Plapp^, Julia Craw- 
ford and Dwayne Parsons* 

We would also like to ex- 
tend a special thanks to Dr, 
1^ Ctfastain fo^ the time anq ef- 
\\ fort he 
gram • 



jrVen 



devoted to this vpro- 
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Teague names . 
appointee to I 
naval jicademy 

Congressman Olin E. 
(Tiger) Teague has an- 
nounced the appointment 
of five young men from the 
6th Congressional District 
of Texas to the U.S. Army, 
Naval and Air Force 
academies. 

Cong. Teague represents 
the 6th Congressional 
District in Washington, 

Randall Jlary of 
Cdllege Station was one of 
the appointments. He wttl- 
^^^tend the U. S. Na^l 
Academy. ^ 

Ray is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene H. Ray, and 
he is a student at A&M 
Consolidated High School. 



(Mentorship product by 3 - 
participants) I 



(Randall .Ray is 
participant) 



a project 



KAMU-TV TO AIR 
STUDENT SPECIAL 

, A KAMU--TV special will be 
aired at 9 p . m • Thur sd ay , Feb • 
24» and again at 6:30 p-m. Sun- 
day, Feb, 27. 

The 30 minute show tells the 
story of "CHS-Whnt Next!*'. Iti 
is produced by three Consoli- 
dated students in the Gifted 
and Talented program • Dr • Mel 
Chastain worked wit'h the stu— 
dents. 
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purpose explored 



What are the object ivrs 
of A&M Consolidated lli^h 
School? Thrl^ CIIS 
seniors » with (he guidnnce 
of KAMU st<itiQn manager 
Mel Chastain, will try to 
answer this arid related 
questions in a 30 mihute - 
television documentary 
entitled CHS: What's 
Nejct? to be aired at 7:30 
p.m. February 23 on 
Channel 15. 

In a series of interviews 
and ^roup discussions, 
administrators, teachers. 
sCHiients, an(^ other. 

tibor.<? of the com- 
munity explore the. pur- 
poses and objectives of 
CHS. 

To many, secondary 
education is much more 
than books and 
classrooms. The hope was 
expressed that high school, 
by providing experiences 
in getting alojiR with 
people, will prepare young 
people to survive happiW 
in a non-arad<?mir world. 

Most of those i n- 
tervicwed agreed that a 
greater emphasis on 
vocational education is 
needed at CHS. 

Currently. C on s ol 
juniors and seniors can 
enroll in work-sfudy 
pr'0|.Tra ms or parlifif>.'ito ih 
vocational clas.s<'s at 
nearby Bryan High School. 



y!urricular offering^ at 
(CHS"seom geared towards 
the college-bound pupils 
that other students can 
find thiBir needs 
overlooked* 

In the' ha;lf-hour 
program, Con.sol students 
are depicted in the 



classroom, laboratory, and 
recreational settings that 
make up their high school 
experiences. 

The three students 
conducting the interviews 
and developing the 
progr a m were Julia 
•Crawford. Dwayne Par- 
sons, and Amy Plapp. 




The KAMU mini-cam has become a famiiigr sight 
in the halls at Consolidated. Hero KAMU Station 
Manager Mcl Chastain explains camera^echnique 
to AmyTlapp and Dwayne Parsons. 




However 
courses 



so many of the 
and 'c-x I r a - 



A&M Consolidated Superintcridcnfof Schools Fred 
f!()pson discusses the content of the 30-minute 
television special with CHS seniors Dwayne Par- 
sons. Amy Plapp. and Julia Crawford. 
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Meg Bury, center, tea'cbes scouts Christine MueUer. left? 
Leslie Pedulla and Sara Kothmann. right, camping skills. 



(Photo by Bill Mfif^k.s) 



• "^^S^^iry of College Station sponsored by the Girl Scouts USA. ru.inl. ios in mimitivo' camn .of 

camped with scouts from 19 coun- As" one of 12 scouts selected from lini i ,e : ItcnderLandS c i^'Tf . 

r it'i?„'r?f„V:i' Svvcden during the United States she explored the natioi;al aimp in De2r^'^ . c 

an international opportunity natural beauty of the Scandinavian ovory fivr ye.-,rs. and Dalacnmn' 77 
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(Meg Bury is a project participant) 



an anijunl camp held in Sweden: 

(Cont. on page 118) . 



(Cont. from page 117) 
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Approximately 140,000 attended 
thp Danish camp, MeR explained, 
adding that the crowd made it seem 
less like a camp and more like a 
convention when all 140,000 were 
gathered together. Most ofHhose 
{ittending were from Denmark, 
however. 19 other countries were 
also represented including China. 
Jnpan, South Africa. Rhodesia and 
Scotland. 

The campers were divided into 
snbcamps and smaller groups 
however, so the number of people 
was not overwhelming, Ap-i^ 
pioximatelj; 50 campers were fed at 
Meg's camp each evening. Each 
yroup made tables, refrigerators 
nnd constructed shelters by lashing 
logs together with rope. 

C:amping with the Danish scouts 
cnve her an insight into the people of 
DiMimark not always seen by 
tourists, she said. 

"The Danes have a groat sense of 
humor. They enjoy life and being in 
D^^nmark. To them. Denmark is the 
renter of the world.'* 

Ill Sweden, the scouts and adults 
from the United States, were in the 
same patrol, providing their own 
Rhellcr and cooking their own food, 
yJlTsome ways it was better for the 
^^ti (»rjf*ans to be in iKe same patrol 
to/ieHier. she s»ys. 'When I was 
with the Danes it was easier for 
(hvfn to t\o some t.hSrc(5 'h^m^olvcf* 



I never felt like I wa.s carrying my 
load,'* said the recent graduate of 
A&M Consolidated High School. 
/ Approximately 2»400 teenagers 
attended the Swedish -camp. 
Scouting m Sweden is open to both 
boys and girls of all ages. so. unlike 
Girl Scout camps in. the United 
States, the Swedish camp was co- 
educational. 

"The guys naturally took over.-^' 
Meg, said. "I could sec that in 
America I wouldn't have gotten as 
many skills in scouting if boys had 
been in the troops/' 

In Sweden, however, the co- 
educational program works wol]^ 
she added. 

The Danish camp was more 
religiously oriented, than camps in 
the United States. One hour each 
morning was devoted to Bible study 
or meditation. 

Between each 10 day camp 
session. Meg lived with a hostess 
family in each country, where* she 
got a closer look at family life and 
the culture of each country. 

Her Danisl^ host family included a 
son; 22, and a daughter, 19, 

''If wa^/like my family/* Meg 
said '•My'sisteris2i andTm 19.** 

In pipnmark she was impressed^ 
with ;How people conserved the 
eountry's natural resources. 

.'*Thoy don't bavr reom to ho 
wasteful/' she oxnloineH 
, Wf ilf he^ hoyit i 'vv] 'ot'Mced 



shnrcfj ^rMue American customs and 
food with her hosts and hostesses. 
Meg ;md nnother scout from the 
Unit(9d States served their host 
families chili and apple pie.' 

Both foods wore new to the Danish 
families. ,howOTer in Sweden. Meg 
found it difficult to introduce 
somcfhinr: about Amoriea that the 
Swedish people •didn^'t already know 
about. 

When Ihe .six week tour ended, the 
scout.s re^lm ned to New York where 
they met others returning from Girl 
Scout international opportunity in 
Africa, IJolh groups compared ox- 
perience.s before returning to theiri^ 
homes. < ^ 

Meg i;; now on her wray to Sterlfng 
College fn Kansas^ Although she will 
be leaving Hryan-Coll^e Station,- 
she wUl nnt be leaving GirrScouting 
behimtr'In Karisas tshe will assist 
troop It Mders and describe her in- 
torhation;)! camping^ trip to local 
Girl Sc<nits and scouts in Kansas. 

Thi.s i.s part of an agreement she 
made with Girl Scouts USA before 
the .intei n^^tiional experience. Mo*U 
of h^^r Iravi'l expenses were paid by 
the Juliet Tjow World Friendship 
Fund, Ihe BlueVonnot Girl Scout 
Coiinrii^ wTth the help of her loc*fl 
senior :<«3SMrintion find other n»»*n 

oops 

'rw(» MM^rr ye i^s \r Girl Scouts 
p I III ! ; * ' I ' I j M • • ' ' ' • « . I 
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One Yonr. Expense-Paid Study 



fh/tf no two §ift^d and 
{ttfntttofi students artt a/ike. 



Gifted and Talented Seniors in 
Texas Career Education Project 



Pih0nty p^rtlclpintt, and fivo aiternnn^, woro chosnn from 
46 nomlnOBS for Jhs Garner Fdiicatlon tor Glftad snd Talwnted 
prolan at Taxai A & M Univoriity <TAMU|.,Ono acadomic 
vaar,,at no co»t to th* participating sliidants. wai offered 
through a grant from the U.S. Office of Fducatinn, Offlne of 
Careai f ducation. TAMU's Center for Career Development and 
Occupational Preparation, College of Education, was awarded 
the grant to domonitrate the most affective methods and 
techniques m career aducation yfor gifted and talented high 
school students. Co-diVectors are Chrittopher Borman and 
William Nash. 

The 20 Seniors selected, 1 1 young'women andj9 young men, 
arn from the A & M Conjolidated Independent School District. 
Cullffflo Station, Texas, approximately 100 miles northwest of 
Hontton, Students were nominated by teachers, counselors, 
pAronts. or even nominateil tay thmnsolves. 

'The Sfileclion procetss was bn^ed on multipln critoriii with 
equal wttight belnfj asiif^nud to tiatA area." latd Sh*aron Colion.v 
the prolerr'i principal mv«»ll{|iitor. 

The tcroening commltt«r Uom Texas A & M based their 
solftctioiis on ihe students* academic aKhievement and ability, 
lalont in any aesthetic area, mechanical ability, poteniial for 
leadership, ami (qualities oKcmallvlty . The lh>ee phases of the 
project are Guidance Laboratory Experience, Mentorshio 
Lr«borarorv EvneriwfTre. ar»d Working lr|||^fhiri|Ewper«enc« 



>v"We arn in the early stages of Phase Three/' Colson wrote, 
.NHly ir> the yeaV. "Wor'klng-lnternship lite* directly relate to 
the Montofship Fxp^jrience. Work sites span much of the 
community • the County Attorney's Office, a consulting 
engineering firm, a night club, radio and television stations - 
and others." 

In the first two phases, the students spent a regular school- 
day schedule at TAMU. They investigated and evaluated, in 
Phase I, therr intcrwl arpas and they tentatively identified 
future careers, using the facilities of the Educational Psychology 
Laboratory. The students then became observers in specialized 
areas, directed by a university professor of advanced studies, in 
a "shadowing'.' or mentorship experience for Phase II Mentor- 
ships inpluded the following university departments: English 
(theater artsL Political Science (law). Electrical Engineering 
(data pfO(:e.ssirig), Cnmrnumcations* (letevision) . Psychology, 
Curri^:ulum and lo'ttructmn. Civil Engineening. Physics. Wildlife 
and Fisheries. Marketing; and also the entert;iinment and 
music (instrumpntal 1 arnas " 

"All facets of xhv. firr»g# om see*^ ;o be 'Cyork ir»g well .'* Colson 
ntlded. "We are pr/)Uil of the surtx^;^ we are^havjng in combining 
the expertise of lh#' ouhlic*''i«Jli^>l, the university, and the 
rnfTfmunitv t<^h*»t>#»' ««;w.*> the neftds>^f tomorrow's leaders " 
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. . DIRECTIONS FOR SCENARIO 

Write a scenaHo of a day or week In your life as 1t might occur In the 
year 2001. A scenario 1s simply a description of a sequence of events 
that might possibly happen .ln the future. A scenario Is usually developed 
by studying the facts of a situation and s,elect1n^ a development, that 
might occur, and Imagining the range and sequencie" of events that might 
folla^ Use the facts you have about yourself, the occupation you have 
described, and the future and try to imagine a specific day or week irf 
the year 2001. Describe what you will be doing. Where you will be, whom 
you will be with, what will be happening in the world, and- how you will 
feel about all of these -things. 
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APPENDIX K ■ 
Monograph of the Project 
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APPENDIX L ^ ^ 

. Third Party Evaluation 

< 

> 
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Follow-up Evaluation by Students 



Pre-Post Data Comparisons 
Overall Project Evaluation 
Recd'mmendations for Future Planning 



PURPOSE 

'The purpose of the program is to demor>stratp thp most effective 
methods and techniques In Career Fdiiration for gifted anf talented high 



school seniors. 





ing Internship Expjerienije 

Career Field Experiences in Local Business or Profession • 



Application of Theory to Practice 



0 



Specialized Vocabulary Expansion 




Determination of Screening Process 

Screening Site Determination • 

Screening Schedule' and Tinjfe Line Decisions 

Establishment of Maximum Number of Participants 

students Must Have Reached Senior Standing 
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PHASE II 




^ Mentorship Laboratory Experience 

Shadowlng^^ Experience with University Professor 
Advanced Study 
Hands-on Experiences 
In-depth Career Field Exploration 

• Participant Selection 

A* series of tests will be administered to 
all nominees. Selections will be made by 
the screening committee from Texas A&M 
J University in keeping with the guidelines 
set forth' in the contract with the United 
States Office of Education; 

Cr 

• Identifiers 

Academic Achievement and Ability 

• ' ■ 

Talent in any Aesthetic Area 
Mechanical Ability 
Potential for Leadership " 
Qualities of Creativity 4v 



STUDENT IDENTIFICATIOIf 3 ^ 



i 



PrfASE I 

Guidance Laboratory Experience 

Pre-test for Monitoring Growth and Change 
Self-Investigation 

Career Exploration— Materials, Media, Resource Speakers 
Post-Secondary Training and Educational Opportunities' 
.Isolation of. Career Interest Areas' 
Mentorship Interviews 

f 

Mentorship Placement 
Evaluation 
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GUIDANCE LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 



student Identification 

• Development of a Program Brochure 



• Nomination Process 

STUDENTS who wish to be considered as 
" participants, may. place their names In 
nomination, 

TEACHERS and COUNSELORS whose 
experiences with students have revealed 
gifted and talented potentialities should 
place the names of these students in 
nomination. 

PARENTS of students may place their chil- 
dren's names in nomination. 

• Screening Procedure 



Specialized Vocabulary Development 



Seminar Dialogue 
Identification of Working Internship Interest Area 



Interviews with Supervisors at Internship Sites 

Internship Placement 

Evaluation 



liO ^ 

MENTORSHIP LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 



Promotion of the Program 




PREFATORY DESIGN 



Planning for Implementation 

• Review of Current Literature 

• Selection ^nd Purchase of Career Development Materials 

• Identification 6f Criteria for Student Selection 

"l(S/ork- Related Responsibilities 
School-to-Wor^ Transition 
Post-Secondary Career -Field Needs 

Post-Tests for^ Growth and Change Measurement ^'f'? 
, Evaluation 
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WORKING INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE 



All programs for gifted and talented students at 
•the Cehter .for Career Development and Occupa- 
tional Preparation, at Texas A&M University use the 
logo, "Snovuf lakes," because snowflakes represent 
the uniqueness of both the programs and the stu- 
dent: "No two are alike." 




Center for Career Development 
and Occupational Preparation 
College of Education 
Texas A&M University 



i 



DURATION OF THE PROJECT 
One Academic Year 



COST TO STUDENTS 
None 



PREREQUISITES 

Each Phase of the program- requires 
a two-hour time block In the student's 
schedule. " 



Admission to Texas A&M }J>niversity and any of its .spon- 
sored programs is open to qualified individuals regardless f 
of race, color, religion, sex, national origin or education- 
a/fy-unrelaied handicaps^-. 
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SYNTHESIS 




"No Two Are Alike!" 

f 



Disclaimer 

T/ie mafer/a/ /n f/j/s publication was prepared pupuent to a grant or .contract from the 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Well are. /tiowever, points 
of view or opinions expfessed do not necessarily represent policies' or positions of the 
Office of Education. 
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APPENDIX L 
Tblird Party Evaluation 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS ASSOCIATES. INC, • •anring iMming thrcnugh sclanc* 



FINAL AUDIT SUMMARY REPORT 



Gift^^d and Talented Program 



Center for Career Development and 
Occupational Preparation 
Texas A&M 
College Station, Texas 



Submitted by 
Educational Sy stems Associates , 
Bruce Read, - President 



July, 19.77 
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PREFACE 

This report, while briej^due to the limited role of the auditor) 
reflects the auditor's role and provides a summary of the major 
recommendations made to the project. 

As a point of interest, the auditor must mention his high regard for 
the project staff, in that: 

The recommendations and considerations made by the auditor 
, .-were accepted openly and seriously, with most being readily 
incorporated into the project. 

• The staff was most cooperative with and accommodating to 
the auditor, allowing "team" approach discussions -rather 
than monologues. 

• The staff was conce^rned with working by the guidelines ifather 

f 

than just doing enough to get through. 
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ON-SITE ACTIVITIES 



A major pprtion of the progre^m auditor's activities involved a 
series of on-site visits to the project. The .primary purpose of 
these visits was t6~ monitor the accomplishment of project activi- 
ties and to provide assistance and guidance to the project 

# ' 

evaluation effort: 

Three on-sdte visjLts were conducted by the ESA consultant on the 

— ■ \ ^ ■ 

• September 21, 1976 - Pre-Evaluation Critique Visit 

• January 13^ 1977 - Evaluation Process Visit 
•. July 7, 1977 - Final Evaluation Report Visit 

Pre-Evaluation (^ritiqufe Visit 

This visit was primarily concerned with the project's evaluation 
start-up activities. The thrust was to insui^e that appropriate 
evaluation strategies were being employed to ^'llow the staff to 

conduct the evaluation in an orderly manner and to insure the 

■o- 

EJroposed evaluation ■activities were being implemented. 

^ Evaluation Process 



This second visit took place after the project was in full implemen 
tation. The emphasis on this visit was focused on assessment ' tech- 
niques and tools to measure the various objectives (e.g., student 
outcomes, parent reaction, staff and teacher questionnaires, etc.).. 

ERiC ^ 
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Data analysis techniques were also discussed, one result being 
siame finalization to studying "pjredictor variables" in identifi- 
cation and screening of students. 

Final Byaluation Report Visit . 



This final visit was centered around a review and discussion of 
a draft copy of the pro ject • s Final. Evaluation Report. The purpose 
of this, discussion was to offer suggestions on formatting, data 
organization, and alignment of results data to the project's 
objeotives. ' 



Ik 
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These several recommendations reflect those offered to the project 
staff throughout the project year. 'Many have already (during the • 
year.) been incoroorated into the project. '*> 

(1) Write- a basic .^valuation design (or brief plan) 

for each phase. This could be done when the speci- 
fic activities for each phase are finalized. This 
design might include: . . 

• Who is to be tested or surveyed? 

• What tests or survey instruments are to 
be emploved? 

• When are the tests or survevs ' to be admin- 
istered? 

• Any other information related to the collec- 
tion, analysis, reporting of- results, etc. 

(2) Specify divisions of labor (to the staff) for the ' ^ 
project's evaluation activities. In other words, 
assign who is to do what , and when it needs to be 

done . 



(3) Include evaluation activities in the project staffs' 
job descriptions (in line with* above #2) . 

(4) Finalize what instruments or surveys are needed, and 
establish deadlines for Jtheir development . 

(5) Establish an "objective filing system" which can be 
used as an on-going depository for info|fmation which 
needs to be collected throughout the pipiqct. 

(6) Consider administerinq tlie teacher questionnaire less 
frequently thain *^monthly , since the responses illi cited 
are fairly generic and are not apt to have significant 
chancfe in short periods of time. 

(7) In the final project report to USOE, denote these 
objectives which deal directly with student impact, 
thus hiqhliqhtiner those which are of particuTiir inter-* 
est to that office. 

(8) Consider doing an item analysis on the CEMS , instrument , 
only using those areas which relate to the project 
activities. This insures a higher content; validity^ 

.to the program and may also reflect more significant 
increasidd in the results. 
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(rri concurreaco with your au^jger; t i.uu) consider 
the CEMS as a total score - in addition to the 
category areas - to provide feedback 



students ' 
education 



behavior has 
in general. 
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scoring 
various 
as to how t-he 
changed with regard to- careex- 



to 
to 



(iO) 



(13) 



(14) 



(15), 



(11) 



(12) 



Collect student attendance data to be used as an 
additional indicator of studentUnteres t and attitude 
toward the^rogram. This -could- be graohed to illustrate 
any positive trends of increased attendance. 

(In concurrence with your comment) try to build In a 
control group for next year's project. This would be 
possible by randomly, ahoosing two (2) groups of students 
trom the total group of identified gifted students. 

Conduct means (x) on the parent gues tibnnaires and docu- 
ment their narrative responses to Pjrovide . supoortihg 
qualitative data (which might also be clustered to rt 
-force some of the statements). 
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I" concur with your recommendation to revise the parent 
questionnaire . with some more specific/tangible qiJes^ ' * 
tions. One means of assistance with this task would be 
to u^e their comments on the completed surveys, to 

some possible areas in twhich you may want to 
build-in some responses. 

f - . ' 

Consider .the possibility of reducing the- number of ' iden.ti- 
fication and screening devices used in the oroiect. " This 
may, in part, be possible due to the regression analysis' " 
study -on predictor variables. This, may offer a' time and 
money saver to the pro ject ,, with little ,, if any, loss 
to the strength of the identification ptoc-ess-. 

Attempt to align learner outcomes (the data gathered as 
a result of the project) to the project objectives related 
to learner outcomes. .This will enable a clear means of 
reviewing and studying those accomolishments as they relate 
to the project • s original objectives. 
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APPENDIX M 
Bi t>l iogr'aphy 
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^ B1t)l iography 

s 

Veldman, Donald J. Fortran Programming for the^Behavioral Sciences . 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wiristori, 1967. ^ 

Crites, John 0. Career Maturity Inventory . Monterey',u'Cal ifornia : 
CTB/McGraW-Hil>, 1973. 

Holland, John L. The Self Directed Search . Palo Alto, California: 
Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc., 1970. 

Edwards, Allen F. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule . New York: 
The Psychological Corporation, 1959. 

■•> 

Texas Education Agency.' Career Education Measurement Series. 1975. 



Campbell, David P. Stronq-Camtibel 1 Interest Inventory . Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 197^ 
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DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED 

Title VI of 4he Civil Rights Act of 1964 state?: "t<o person In the 
United States shall, on the ground of race, color, or national 
origin, be excluded from participation In, be denied the benefits, 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program Or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance." Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, Public Law 92-318, states: "No person in the * 
United States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from partici- 
pation In, be denied the benefits of, or be"^ subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any education program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance." Therefore, career education projects supported 
under .Sections 402 and 406 of the Education Amendments of 1974, like 
every program or activity receiving financial assistance from the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, must be operated 
In compliance with these laWs. '^ 



OTSCLATMER 

The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a grant or 
contract from the Office of Education,' U S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. However, points of view or opinions expressed 
do not necessarily represent policies or positions of tM«> Office of 
Education. 
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